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This paper ejicaalDes services -that. link the adult 
learner* s interests to the learning resources of the society* Two 
sets of research studies are used as a background' for analyzing needs 
and services. The first ^et o£ studies consists of thirty state and 
tiational surveys or needs assessoients of "learners,** "vould-be," or 
'^potential learners*" The second set of* studies consists of 
investigations into the self ^directed learning activities of adults* 
The aiithor attempts to integ^^te the findings of both sets of 
researcl^* A third resource Vhich is eitamined consists of mor^ than 
forty sets of recommendations for program implementation* In 
supplying the missing link between learner interest and learning 
resources the author focuses on three general are^asr^ (1) facilitating 
access to appropriate learning resources, a pfoc^ss n^t includes 
access for underserved groups and advocacy for the sj^ecial needs of 
adult learners; (2) providing information to adult learners about 
available learning Resources and about themselves, and their strengths 
and weaknesses, and (3) prov^Lding counseling and referral services 
designed ^o assist leafners in planning, and matching learner needs 
to appropriate learning resources* Appendixes^ contain a bibliography 
of rejcokmendations for lifelong learning and a classification of 
recommendations by^ topic addressed* (CSS> 
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What is FDLS ? ■ 



The Future Directtom fof^o Learning Society (fuLs) progrc^ u a major 
'effort toward (he realization of a learning sOitet) in the United States. The 
\progrQm focuses on improving aae^i> and transition for learneri>y which has 
been the Board's role m education for more than 75 year^By building on 
recer^Soard programs thai have increasingly fot used on adults, the program 
extends itsiiistork role to include assistance to adult learners and to the di- 
verse ageruieSf institutwns, and organtzutiom that provide learning opportu- 
nities for them. * 

Funded by the, Exxon Eduiatton Foundation, fC>l.s develops consensus 
and supporC^or strategies, seri^i^, and polities tha( tan best meet current 
and projected needs of partmphnh and providers m a learning society. To 
this end, the program solicits and relies on the partuipation of pfofessional 
people in theUitld, publu poluyviaktrs^ aiid tht larger (ummiunity.^'^ "major 
purpose of ike Exxon grant is to promote tht mobilization of additional funds 
and other resources necessary for major initiatives lyt this developing field. 
The initial support covers the fnojeit^ planning (ind management, the identi- 
fication and desigri of servue areas, the revieu and analysis of public policy, 
and publishing relevant materials 

The program uill produce projections ^f future trmtds, information about- 
the needs of learners and providers of eduiotumql opportunities and rej. 
sources, policy recc^mmendojiions, and services The progr^am is engaged m 
finding better ways to gauge the needs of learners, m identifying the pr^ulems 
institutions face in me'etmg learners' needs, in strengthening learping Op-^ 
portunitifs, and in vu rt-aung pdblu , projt^^Monal, and polttual wider^and^ 
ing of the field. A chief focus of the program is to demonstrate pfomtsirig new 
fipproaches and ^pecipc services 
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In its report'/Ju-mil) by Design (i973J* the College Board. Educational 
Testing Service Cotnmissioti on Non^Traditional Stud>» chaired b) 
Samuel Goulds recommended: 

"The surve> of clientele for non»ii;adiijondl siudx begun under 
the auspices of the Commission should be conlmued and ex- 
panded/' Th<^ commission continued: "We need to know, on the 
broadest possiblf" sc^le, not onl> who prospecti\e students are and 
what the^ want to stud) and wh>* but Mso how much lime the) can 
and will put into the effort at what times of da> or night, where the) 
live (region and cit>* suburb, or rural area), the amount and nature 
of their employment, and even the language they speak," 

Few of the commission's recommendations were recei\ed more 
enthuslasticall)- Although it is impossible to ascertain precisel) the 
number of surve>s and studies that ha\e been and are being^ton- 
ducted'to disco\er what the needs of adult learners are, the tolal is 
probably several hundr^, and the numbef increases dail), 

As the College Board undertook to extend its role to mclude ser- 
\ices to adults and ihe^ institutions that ser\ejhem, it soon became 
clear that these research studies- especiall) those emanating/rom 
state agencies and those with national J3er5pecti\e5— provided a 
rich source oR ^gnificant insights and of d'ata for consideration in 
our program planning. More than -lo studies were identified as 
beingsignificant for the Board s future work in this field. 

But to anal>ie these diverse studies was no smalt Usk/More than 
anal>sis was required, we needed to knou how these studies should 
be interpreted in relation to future needs and what nevyser\ices for 
learners and institutions the) might suggest. And thpt called for 
specialjudgment and v^isdom. ^ 
' Our choice for this complex assignment was K. Patricia Cross, Dis- 
tinguished Research Scientist at Educational Testing Service and 
Distinguished Research Scientij^i aX the Center fur Research and 
Development in Higher Education at the Universit) of California, 
Berkele). Change magaiine, m reporting her selection b> more than 
4,000"' educators as one .of -1-1 outstanding leaders of higher educa* 
lion in America, noted: » ■> . 

'\ , . Cross ha* emerged as a leading spokeswoman for shaping 
educatiot^ial programs for the nontraditionalWearner and hias cun- 
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dueled major research into ne^ e\aluauop approacjjtes for educa* 
uonal programs/* 

Dr. Cross has^s)nthesizecf for us a great deal of data. Her findings 
ha\e irnptications fur all v»ho vtould ser\e the human de\elopment 
aspirations of^ aduUs. nut onl) fur those of us in organizations^nd 
institutions, but also for those in important polic) positiorts in the 
stales and the federal government. Everyone v»hoTeads this state- 
ment will find nev» insights and useful advice on hotv to increase the 
quality of services to adult learners. Perhaps the most insightful ob- 
servation in the follovting monograph is Dr. Cross* distinction be- 
tv»een adult learners* need for m formation about learning resources 
Itu which considerable attention has been, and is being, given) and 
adults^eed for information ^bout thetpselves. At this time»^tl< is 
knuwn abuut v»hat kinds x>f information is neetfed bf adults for^elf* 
appralsali but as Dr. Cross nutes, several studies have indicated that 
adults want such help, those who regular!) counsel and advise aduUfr-^ 
report that this need is central to most of them. 

The College Board, in undertakmg the Future Directions for a * 
Learning Society pr^g;ram, described tv»o irnjSortant goals: 

1 . To disseminate infurmatjon and opinloVi on the needs of aduTt 
learners and uf those agencies, organizations, institutions, and asso- 
ciations which serve them, ?nd 

2. To develop a'ctiMties, programs, and ser\ices to improve access 
and transition to learning opportunities. 

We are fortunate indeed thdt Dr Cross has delineated for us re- 
sponse5 to these tv»o guals. In an important v»a), this report is the 
^^^tef^nning ducument fof the C>ollege Board's future in this field, ' 
We thank Dr^ (^ross for the sple^ndid job she has done here, recog- 
nizmg that in doing so v»e also accept a challenge to b^ing many of 
these needed services iVito reality. 



RexJordG Moon.Jr . . 

Managing Director, 

Fulurc Directions for a LcarlunK V>tiet\ 
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Introduction 



It is quite possible that lifelong learning now oirtranks motherhood. 
.apj)ie pie, and the flag as a uni\ersal good. Almost e\er>one is in 
favor of lifelong learning despite mounting confusron among ex- 
pens over the meaning of the term. If a lifelong learner is 6ne w ho 
engages in one or more acti\iti^s of "organized instruction," then 
surveys indicate that from 1 2 to 3 1 percent of the adult^ in thejUnited 
States can be called lifelong learners (nc£S. 1975^ Carp. Peterson 
and Roeifs, ifi however, a lifelong learner is one who '*plans 

independent learning projects" or "makes highly deliberate efforts 
to learn," rhen research indicates that from 79 to 98 percen* of the 
adult population can legitimate!) lay claim to the title of lifelong 
learner (Penland,j977; Tough, 1971)^ 1 

Some analysts resoKe the difficirtt) of gauging the size of thejlearn' 
ing force by^i^tinguishing^between adult education and ^ultjlearn- 
ing (Tough, 1971 ; Ziegler.'i977)..To oversimplify a biti a*u!t Educa- 
tion has given relati\el) greaier^ttention toteaching J.e.aodelelop- 
* ing programs* courses* and instruction to meet th^ special needs of 
adults, whereas those concerned with ^dult learning place the em- 
phasis on finding new ways to facilitate learning for adults. Fallow- 
ing this distinction, the supporters of adult education would enter 
the learning society working toward equal opportunity and imp o\ed 
access for adults. They would, for exam[>le. pro\ide more evening" 
and weekend colleges^ grant credit for experierttial learning, and 
, lobby for financial entitlements for adult part-time students. JTheir 
emphasis would be on getting adults into **n educ; tional systeii con- 
sisting largely of group insiructidni that might, ho vever* becrqdit or 
noncredit. offered by industry, churches, and community agencies 
as well as by schools and colleges.. !' 

The advocates of adult learning, on the other land, wouldjbend 
their ef^rts toward facilitating indi\iduat learning on anyitopic 
of interest to the learner by pro\iding mentors, earning contracts, 
educational brokerage sermesi and soon. They w )uld gi\e relati\ely 
more attention to helping peopFe plan their own I earning programs. 

The research that made the distinctions between adult edubation 
and adult learning a legitimate debate was startrcf by Allen Tough 
(iy7i) early in ihis decdda^^He, and subsequeni researchers! using 
hjs methodology of probmg intcr\'iews. found an impressi\e amount 
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of self-directed learning La'king place completel) outside organized 
learning programs. Tough ( 1978) concludcis thai rough!) 90 percent 
of the aduli population conduct at least'one learning project each 
year, and that the typical adult conducts fi\e learning projects per 
year spending about lou hours on each prcject. That adds up to 
about 500 hours per year or id hpurs-per^ week. Tough ( igGSJ^cites 
numerous examples of learning projects* among them the w^tnan 
who was working for a-cliildren's aid societ^\^ho set oiirto learn 
legal as well as counseling procedures \^hen she \^as assigned several 
battered-child cases. Others ha\e gained extensi\e kno\^ledgie about 
foreign countries in preparation for tra\el or about suchJttiings as 
the history arid procedures of making \^ine. Teachers ty picall) spend 
long hours in self-directed projects related to their teaching 

There is some discussion in the current literature abou^'^hether 
adult learning and adult education represent t\^o distinct missions 
\^hich should remain separate or whether some mergingof the two 
is (Possible and desirable. Allen Tough {197^) ukes the position that 
society is in transition from adult education to adult learning. He 
i:6hclulEies that "In both research and practice in adult education, 
there is some e\idence of a shift of focus. The traditional focus.- pro- 
viding education or instruction. The emerging focus, facilitating reJ- 
•evant learning/* Warren Ziegler (1977. p. 5)* on the other band* 
asserts that "adult education and the learning of adults* past, pres- 
ent and future* are conceptually ^nd practically distinct/' Ziegler 
lakes the position that any merger of adult education and aduU 
learning is undesirable, Nevertheless, he sees a disturbing trend in 
society to mo\e from adult learning to adult education — exactly the 
opposite trend seen by Tough. In support of his view* Ziegler points 
to the'attempts to legitimize adult learning by turning it into adult 
education by attempting to attract adults to college classes* by grant^ 
ing credit for experimental learning* and ^o on> In short, he sees 
strong trend tov^ards getting mure and more citizens to conduct 
their learningj^^ctivities v^ithin the organizational arrangements of 
the formal educational system" {pp. i5-i^^). 

Seeminj;ly * there is no common inter[> relation of the evidence on 
the directions Ki v^hich society is moving- from adult education to 
adult learning or vice versa- and there ise\en less agreemer|t on the 



^ direction in which it should move. Most people talking about the 
learning society these days simp!) assume that education in par- 
ticular and societ) in general should become more responsive to 
adult learning needs and interests. In support of this con\iction ^ 
many states have conducted extensi\e "market surveys" or "needs 
assessments'* in an effort to determine what kinds of programs and 
services should be provided for adult part-time learners. Presum- 
ably the more effeaive adult education is in responding to learning 
needst the more adults will be attracted to the new programs. At 
issue is the question of whether adults wilf*be attracted away from 

, s^lf-directed learning projects into programs directed by others. 
This worries 'critics such as Ziegler (1977, p. 6) whoVnain tains: 
■*There is and should continue to be an active tension and creative 
conflict betweer\ adult education and lifelong learning." He is suf- 
ficiently concerned about the " threat of an o\er-crederitialed soci- 
ety. . . to warrant a radfeal cunser\attve stance towards public policy 
formation oriented towards the so-^called interests of the adult 
learner/' His recommendation ijj tuV leaie adult learners alone to 
conduct their learning in ways and^Soout concerns which meet their 
own criteria and standards'* (p. j7). He advocates a public policy 
that would encourage a highly di\ersified system in which choice 
and responsibility remain with itidividual Jearners. 

Interestingly T the must \igorOus discussions about what should be 
done to bring about the learning society are conducted^ among 
suunch ad\ocates of adlilt learning. The fundamenul issue in the 
debate is not really whether lifelong learning should be a goal of 
the future but rather who should bear theprinaary responsibility for ^ 
planning and directing the learning society -educators^ planners* 
and organizations, or indi\id'ual adult learners. If the former^ then 
the targets for change are professionals, institutions, and organiza- 
tionsT and the issues are institutional ^esponsi\eness. standards, and 
equal opportunity. If the' latterx then indi\iduais and the groups 
they choose to form become the targets, and consumer education^ 
dissemination of information and materials, and the facilitation of 
self-planned learning bec<ime important missions of the learning 
society. — 

If one wirfied to find stjmc middle ground on which to base agree- ^ 
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mem — as oppos^ed. perhaps, tosharpening thinking and stimulating 
discussion about future directions for the learning society -most 
people could probably rally around the concept of self-planned 
learning far adults. Self-planned learning implies that the learner 
makes the decisions about learning goats, selecting from a wide 
variety of materials anct resources those that best fit his or her goals. 
There is a continuum of freedom and self-direction implied in this 
use of the term. The greaiest!jres)jonsibility (and freedom) for plan- 
ning rests witFi adults who pursue theiY.own interests completely 
outside the framework of organized instruction. They are free to 
select their own time, plac^ materials, and standards of perform- 




program trade still mare fre*edom in self-planning for greater ^- 
ternal Assistance and legitimization; 

The masi common form of til^tong learning pcrw and In the fore- 
seeable future is probabi) represented by the adult who mixes or- 
ganized classes, self-taught projects, and informal learr^ing. The 
learning contract is an attempt to systematize planning by specify- 
ing the desired outcomes ar^d then designing a program to achieve 
such ends.. In this form of self plannecj learning, ^ults assume a 
large share of the responsibility - larger thaft that uirrently exer- 
cised by traditianal'Xindergraduates - for knowing what goals t6ey 
wish io reach. Materials resources, courses, and programs can then 
be ^elected lo achieve ihe desired ends. ' 

Scope and M eihod . ^ ' 

The present paper, entitled "1 he Missing Link," takes as its point oT 
dep^irture the learner and hib or her needs. It subscribes t^) die gen- 
eral principle thaL the goal of the learning society is \o make adults 
stronger, more self-motivated anci self-directed learners. OnQ critical 
Step in reaching this goal is to -p^o\idd^^ie serv ices that will link 
learner interests tfe the learning resources of society. 

Wy vision of the learnin^f society corresjwnds with the philosophy 
st:r]ted by the Commission un \oii- Iicidiponal^^tudy {1973^ p^ xv): 



[It] j^uU the student first and the institution second, concentrates/ 
more on the former s need than the latter s convenience, encourages 
cHversi,t)ftof individual ojpportunity ^rather than uniform pVescrip- 
tion. ana deemphasizes time, space, and ^ven couYse requirements 
in favor of com'petence and. v»here applicable, performance. It has 
concern for 'the learner of any age and circ^umstante* for the degree 
aspirant as well as the person who finds suffieicrit reward in enrich- 
ing life through constant, periodic, or occasio nal^ jyady/' . 

The suggestions set forth herein will not caver the entire spec- ; 
trihn of programs and services th^t can be provided for adult 
learners, Rather^'the) will be iteliberatel> biased in the direction of 
services that put the needs of learners first. ' ' - 

Two'rather different sets of research Audies form the background 
for this analysis. Both kinds of research start with learners, but one 
approach* conducted, by means of questionnaires or telephone sur- 
veys, asks the learner what he or she.would like providetJin th^way 
of educational programs and services, whereas the othtr research 
methodolog) of/'probing interviews" studies learning in its natural 
forgi to see how the learning societ) can capitalize on the natural in- 
clinations of hum^n beings to learn continually t^oughout their 
lifetimts. ^ ^ V^' 

The first set of research studies consists of some 3</s^e and na- 
tional surveys frequently termed "needs assessments/' Usually un- 
dertaken for educational planning purposes, these large-scale studies 
typically describe 'learners." "would-b^" or "potential learners." 
and Attempt to present statistical summaries of the barriers, inter- 
ests, and participation rates of a cross section of adtilts in "organ- 
ized** learning activitj^s, 1 he results of these studies have been syn- 
thesized (Cross, in press, Cross and Zusman. i yyS) with the general 
conclusion that patterns of participation an^ iruerests are highly 
similaV from study to study, r 

"The second set ^f studies^ consists of pefnaps a dozeh investi- 
gations into the self-directed lear ning activities of adults. Typically, 
these studies use probint* or intensive interviews. Urging adults to 
^ recall any "sustainell deli^>erate efTorrs ' that the) have made to gain 
new knowledge or Ittain new skills. These studies, too, have been re- 
cently synthesized (('oohcan. i<>74. Goolican. iU75. Tough. 



with the conclusion that there is considerable consistency of findings 
across this set of studies. 

What has not been done i^integrate the findings of both sets of re- 
search and derive from tfiem f^oSSible implications for facilitating 
the learning of adults. This paper will undertake to do that. 

One further valuable resource exists for our analysis. Since 1970, 
no fewer than 4o documents have appeared* each with a set of rec- 
ommendations for the implementation of a particular vision ofthe 
learning societ) (see Appendix ;^for a listing of major reports). 
These documents generally emanate from a study groOp charge^! 
with the- task of recommending* to state or federal agencies, actions 
that will improve adult participation in learning activities,' Many of 
the recommendations arise from the needs assessments data. Like 
the nee4s assessments and studies of adult learning projects* there 
tends to be a high degree of consistency atnong.the various sets of 
recommendatjpns. There are fev» surprises and few evidences of 
anyone mapcmng to a different drummer. It appears that we form a 
solid phalanx, at least as far as recommendations are concerned, as 
we march mto the l^airning society. * 

It is only fair to point out, however, that each of the three re^ 
sources i^ed in this analysis has its ovtn agenda, if not its own bi^s. 
The needs assessments tend to /ot;us the attention of the Respondent 
on what' kinds ofj^ograms and services adults would like provided 
for them. In thaticspect, the data from these sources are more com- 
patible 'with adult eoVication as it was described earlier, i,e,, the pro- 
vision of programs and services by someone other than the learner. 
This does not ifnpl>, however* that merel) because services are pro- 
vided b> others, they need rub adults of their opportunities for self- 
determination, ^ndeed,,a strong case can be made that some serv ices 
should be provided by others in'order to hjlp adults become more 
aware of their needs and options in planning and carrying out tiieir 
learning activities — whether through "taking courses" or engaging 
in other kinds of learning activities, - ' * 

The second resource, consisting of sets of recommendations, many 
of which are derived from the data of the needs assessments, shares 
tKe bias of the needs, assessments toward adult education as oflposed 
to adult learning. Naturally, institjjtions and planning offices are 
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interesred in knowing what services fhguld be provided for adults. 
The tecominendations var) considerabl)^ the extent tu which the) 
"put the student first and the institution second" (Commission on 
Non-Traditional Stud)i 1973). Some recommendations are rather 
obviously concerned with institutional welfare. The) focas on wa)s 
to supplement the declining 18 to 24 )ear old student population 
with more plentiful adult learners. Other recommendations, Espe- 
cially those set forth b) task forces with broad educational concerns 
and wide representation, show a broader concern for prodding the 
kinds of services — in^pstsecond^r) institutions and out that will 
faciikate lifelong iearfflng, ^ ^ ^ ' ^ 

The third respurfe, the research on self-planned learnings is 
explicitly biased in favor of putting learner interests first. While 
most of those writing from tiiis perspective do not go as far as 
Ziegler in. suggesting that formal education would be doing learn- 
ing a favor to separate itself from^the learning projects of adults^ 
there is the conviction that adult edutation should become more like 
adult learnin^ather than vice versa. ' 1 

Conceptually , the learning society encompasses all forms of adult 
education and adUlt learnings Figure t provides a convenient way to 
visualize the learning society. V ^ * ' 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to discuss in detail t^eWast 
array of learning resources illustrated in figure 1 It is, however, im- 
portant to recognize tne richness of the variety of learning resources 
that exist for adult learners as well as tlieir interrelatecjness. For ex- 
ample, it is increasingly easy tg convert learning doVie in "nonschool 
organizations'' or through "individually used resources" into credits 
recognized by schools.^lso, ccjilegesi industry, and community or- 

, ganizations are increasingly likely tu cooperate in providing learner 
services. Colleges offer contracted instruction for employees, public 
libraries and museums offer services to colleges, employers serve on 
curriculum advisory committees of c<jllegesi ahd su on. Such cooper- 
cttion and coordination in behalf of learners is highly desirable and 
lies at the heart of the learning society, ■ . 

This paper is concerned primarily with the top two boxes^of Fig- 
ure I - learner needs and the prcjccss cjf linking needs t6 resources, 

^ Almost any needs assessment study sh<iws a Jarge gap betvy^een the 
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Figure 7, The Learning Society 
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q,urnj?er 6f "learners*' and "potential" or "vould-be" learners. Ac-y 
cording to the latest national studj of aCtuat and poteotjal learners 
(Carp* Peterson, and Roelfs* Jy74y. learners constitute r^bout ont 
third of the,aduk population* whereas r^earlj three-^^o^i^ths of 
adults in the X/nited States express an interest in furlher leafnii 
Thus^^niich work remains to be done if adults who express an inter- 
est in further learning a^e to be linked to the appropriate resources. 
u We alrea4> know^that many adults, classified as "would-be" learn- 
ers in the needs assessment are actually self-directed learners* but 
even these presumabl> independent learnert express a need for 
help., A stiid^^ of the self-directed learning of Tennessee adults (Gor- 
don and Peters* 1974^ ^7) found t,hat ''approximately half of the 
interviewees said that ihey needed help at some time during their 
learning project/' Allen Tough (i97^i) concluded his s^nt^hesis of 
studies of 6elf-directed learning with the assertion ./*One finding is 
xle^, adults want additional help and competence with planning 
ana Riding their learning." Equally emphatic are researchers con- # 
ducting statewide needs assessments. California researchers Pej^- 
sc^ and Heffertin U^^73, 37), concluded. '^Manj adults at onexime 
or another need aid in thinking through their educational oqcupa- 
tjona) ^lans and relating them to their broader life goalsV A syn- 
thesis of data across state needs assessments (Cross*and Zusman, 
1978) concluded. Adults are quite dear in ttieir desire for morp 
and better information on educational opponunities* and many 
want a wider range of counseling services than is now usually pro- 
vided/' The link between hsarnev interests and learning resources is 
a critical one in facilitating adult learning. . ^ 

" The Missing Link 

' ^^'^ ' . V . 

There is lio nted to start from the beginning in formulating some 

suggestions for linking learners to resources. "One aspect of the 
linkingifunction* .for example, is i>erformed b> educational brok- 
ers.*'^ A dedicated and effective rtetwork of educational brokers al- 
ready exists^ and the 1977-78 description of First (Fund for the , 
Improvement IVjstsecondarj Ediicationj describes 1 ^ experimen- 
tal brokerage projects funded bj this one small program of the 
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federal go\ernmenL Most educalionai brokers, howe\en ha\e been, 
so busy dealing with their clients or trying to locate or maintain 
finarKial support fpr their endea\ors that there has.been little op- 
portunity to think ibroadly about the liViking function. We shall try 
to provide some of that perspecti\e, while building on the practical 
experiences of brdkers. Specifically, we shall be looking at the con- 
gruence between ihe plans and practices of educators and the ap- 
parent interests of adult learners as these are re\eaied through 
surveys and studies of self-planned learning. 

The function^pf the educational broker as described by Heffer- 
nan, Macy, and Vjckers ( 1976) include: 

helping clientdefine goals through self-assessment, \alue clarifica- 
tion, occupational exploration, and long-term planning; 

helping client ^t objecti\es for further education, through mak- 
ing decisions abojut needed competencies and/or credentials, 

helping clje'ntf to select appropriate learning experiences based 
on complete Information about all a\ailable learnir^g resources, 

helping client! gain access to appropriatM^rning opportunities 
through facilfta^mg admission, financIaLsrW, nicognition for ^rior 
learnihg, and sq on^ 

Supporting and expanding thAj^kerage functions defined by 
IJeffernan, et aJ. ( uj76) are tho&^^al ha\e been recognized by vari- 
otjs stud) gro,Ups making q^^Ommendatii^ns to state and federal 
agencies regarding the access of adults to learning resources. For the 
present projeUt, we collected .44 setj of recommendations {see Ap- 
pendix A) ana dfftempled to de\eIop a classification scheme foi^he 
common access, issues addiessedjn the recommendanons,^ Appen- 
dix B pro\id^s specific illustrations for each of the^aiegories that^ 
emerged frorti uur afial>sis, Tiie major headings from o^r dassifica- 
l^on of the retiommendafions are asfoUoivsr ^ ^ , 

LJ'hformatic^ 

A, Creation of a data baotf of learning 4-esources 
>^Ef. Dissemination to help peopl^ locate appropriate learning op- 
portunities * ' 
C. Ad\ertjsing and promotional efforts lu attract learners to edu- 
' cationgl institutions > ^ 
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IL Counseling services 

A. Creaiion of comprehensiyi coiinseling services 

B, Making counseling sepvyes easily accessible toadi!ihs 

C. Development of mecKanisms. ajid/or counseling services to 
maich learner necets/viih learning resources 

D, Development or/oqnselor iraihijig programs 

IIL Provision of suPfiort services 



IV, Access and a'jav^cacy 

A. Improving access for everyonje 

B. Special rAcruiinien^ efforts f(j>i' ^i^nderserved groufA 
C: Advocacjf/Tor access to efducaUonal institutions 

D, Cn^atioffmore flexible admissions criteria and procedures 
^ ■/ / 

V, FinjJndal aid r 
A. 'Establishing equity in fees J 
B-S^roviding financial assistance ^ 

VUtredit ^ ! - 

yA^^Establlshing a credit registry; 

Evaluating previous learning for credit 
0. Proving opportunities for credit-by-examination 

There does seem to be some consistency in the \\ay in which prac- 
tiiionersjand planners ate conceptualizing the linking pi^ocess. For 
qur purposes here^ the issues can probably be addressed under 
^ree general functions: 

^ I. Facilitating access to the appropriate learning- resources, a 
.process that includes access fur underser\ed groups and advocacy 
for the special needs of adult learners because they are adults. 

2. Pro\iding information to adult learners about available .learn- 
ing resources and about themselves and their strengths and weak- 
nesses. 

3. Pro\iding counseling and referral services designed to assist 
learnera^n planning and tftiatch learner needs tp appropriate learn- 
ing resoui^es. ' - ' ^ , 

The emphasis in the ensuing discussion will be based on services 
to be provided in order to facilitate the access of adults to learning 
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resources. While we will not be addressing* in this paper, mailers 
pertaining lo ihe improvement of tnsiructi6nal programs, and the 
like, it is important to rememt^er th^t what is provided is critic^ill) 
imjS>brtant. Adults will not care about access if learning opportuni- 
ties are not appropriate to their needs.* 

Facilitating Access ' 

Access for Underserved Adults * / 

The privileged classes are clearl) overrepresented in adult and con- 
tinuing education. Table i shows the participation ralp of various 
categories of adults over the age of 1 7 wiio were not fuU-tirne stu- 
dents in 1975. According [o National Renter for Education Sta- 
tistics data* I 1 .6 percent of the adults in^the United States were en- 
gaged in some form of organized instru(/tion dunng the year. In or- 
der to highlight the underrepresentatio^ jjf certain segments of the 
population, categories having participation rates of 11 percent or 
low^r are italicize-in Table i. j 

The nfessage is clear that adult edudation, defined as '^organized 
instruction" in industr). government.^' and community agencies as 
.well as schools and colleges t is serving/the advantaged classes out of 
proportion 10 their numbers in the pf^pulation. The italicized cate- 
gories in Table 1 reveal that blacks. ciderl> people, those with part-, 
time jobs, low incomes, and low educational attainmefit ar« not well 
served by current formjof organ izedinstructionr / 

The national surve) of adult ediy:ational interests sponsored 1)y 
the Commission op Non-Traditioryal Study (Carp J Petifrson^ and 
Roelfs. 1974) found higher numbers of participani^ than the nces 
data shown in Table i^butthe pattdrn^ith respect to socioeconomic 
variables was ver> similarr That study founcf that 4>.pcrCent of the 
adult population were current l^rners (had received instruction 
within the past. 1^ monthsjr 4^^ Percent were ">v(^uld-be" learners 
(not current!) participating bCit interested in further learning), anji 
k3 percem said they -were not itfterested in furtlVer learning (non-^ 
learners). In.gencraL the data fr/)m state and national surveys *how 
that on socioeconomic indicator^ learners are most similar to today s 
college students and nonlearntfrs least similar. Would-be learners 
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Table L Participation Rate in Adult Learning in^75 



Age: 

' ■ • , . - Mo 

' 25*34 . . . ' . . . 20 6 

55*44 . ^ ' ^ ^ . ^ i5 <> 

^5-5-; . ^ . , . 

55-64 . . \ r ■ 5H 

65 andoldff. ... . ... 2 J 

Race: 

Black . , 69 

White ...... / ~ . * . . 12 I 

Othcr^ ^ * . ... 1^.4 

Sex: 

Male : ^ . ^ . - r . / ... J J .7 

Female ^ . . . . i i 6 

Educational att^hmcnt^ 

EUmetttary(()'Hyear\) \ . . 2.^^ 

Hi^h school (I ^^yenrs) ^. > ' . . . . 

High school (4^car5) . 7- 

College < 1*3 years) ' . .... i/^V^^ 

College (4 years) ... ... ... 27.0 / 

College (5 or more years) . ^ ...... . 3<)-4 

Income (dollars per year): 

Und^WOO. . . ... 44 

m)0'4999 ...^ . 55 

SOOO'5999 . . . ' . 7 5 

6O00^7499 : . 9J 

75<)o-<j<)9<j ■ - ' • 1 * 

jo,()<><>- 1^,990 - , ... 

j5,()oo.24,9<kj * ■ ^ . - ^ . . H . 15-^ 

25^000 and over ... ^ 07 



{TahUfanlxnuednnpagt N) ^ 
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Participa- 

^ turn Raif^ 

Hours worked May i j^-i 7. 1975. 

Less than 1 0 . " . ... * . . 7 2 

!0'!4houn ^ . 86 . 

1^5-54 hours ... . . " . . 1 ».6 * 

Soormore ' . \ " . - i53 

Region: 

Sorthfast. . . ■^ ' 100 

North Central 1 1. a 

South - - ' 

West \ . . . ■ 166^ 

Metropolitan s^atus^ 

In SMSA^ ^ 

Central fity . ... : . . ^' . . \ .\ . . U 0 

Ouiside central citv . . .... 14.0 

Sot SMSA ' . % . . 9.4 

Son-farm* . . . . ■ ' . ' . . . 95 

Farm . . , ■ ■ . . . . ..^.-...67 

1 . Parncipation rate toPipuied from a loial populauon base of 1 46.6*^.2 .(v>o non- 
institutionalized adulti i 7 vears of as;e and over In iLt7'i* the ov'iraH participation 
rate ^as i \ ^ percent (xroups uiih an^^ i percent pamcipauon t^i^ or less are 
Italicized ^ 

2. TheC^ensus Bureau classified Hispanics as either black or hue 

.\ Standard Metropolitan Suiistital Arta (sms\) is a com^Jlex category of pQpula 
tion density used in Census Bureau anaJvws ^^^^ 
Source Coiripilcd from preliminary data- ^< ^'i* h*75 . ^ ^ 

statistical!) more likethe average American ihan either learners 
or nonlearners. Nonlearners come primarily from the ranks of the 
elderly and lower socioeconomic classes. 

It js probable that at this time adult education as a whole is more 
elitist than the more traditional segments of pos^tsecondary educa- 
tior;f consisting of community colleges, technical institutes and four- 
>ear colleges ami uni\ersiyes. Although the elitism adult educa* 
tion ma) surprise many people who still think of night school as a 
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lower cla^ss immigrants' college, \\ is not especially surpri^ng ishen 
we lookai the changes in postsecondar> education in recjknt >ears.> 
Not onl> is postsecondar> education for >oung people fairl) well^ 
t-endowed with financial aid moneys, but the first >e?rs of col- 
lege ha\e become increasingly accessible ^nd increasingl)j necessary 
to a broad cross section of Anierican >oung people. Adult education, 
on the other hand* has little financial aid money a\ailable, is largely 
voluntary and self-moii\aied, and so far has not been e&sily acces- 
sible nor Widely knovvn to many people. The idea of "c<>llege" may 
seem more Possible to disa<d\5hiaged^un^^eople ihafi any form 
of adult learning seems to thei^arents. \ 

.The \ariable of educational attainment is the single most impor- 
tant predictor of an adult's participation irt further education. Edu- 
cation is addictive, the more people ha\G. the more, they want and 
the more they pii^Qptpate. Whereas more than one-third of today's 
college graduates itre engaged in some f^^rm of adult education Jess 
than 5 percent of those isithout a higfVschoo! diploma are (nces. 
1975)- While the addicti\e nature bf equcation is encouraging to 
educators* it is discouraging to policy rriakers striving for equal op- 
, portunity in the society. Sur\ey data ire stubbornly consistent in 
* showing that those \ery adults is hom t/olicy makers are likely to feel 
most "neetf education are not only not vety likely to participate* but 
they are also not \ ery likely to exprefes any interest in doing so. 

Although virtually e\er> set of recommendations listed in Appen- 
dix A rWpmrfiends that strong efforts be maj^e to 5er\e'yisSd\an- 
taged adults, almost no one has any sure suggestions for recruit- 
ment. The sur\e) data cjffer some guidance regarding the interests 
and perceived barriers of educationally disadvantaged adults. The 
problem IS ith the data is that most investigators analyze the data only 
for would-be learners on the quite reasonable grounds that until 
those who indicate an interest in further learning are ser\ed»4t is 
useless to spend tim^on those vshcj say they are not interested. This, 
gives the o\erali data more than a tinge <jf middle- and upper-class 
^ bias. Even vshen data are analyzed separately for isould-be learners 
of low academic attainment, the figures with respect to the attitu^s 
of undereducated adults tcjward education are likely to be se\erely 
distorted, because thev represent the arvpical poorly educated adult 
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ivho is interested in further learning and sa) nothing about more' 
typical lower-class adults who are not interested. We know, for ex- 
ample, that the cost uf educaiipn appears consistenil) in the data as a 
major barrier for poorl) educated would*be learners. Many people 
conclude, therefore, that -fi^rancial entitlements would help disad- 
vantaged adults gain access to education:. But to use.the California 
( >975) data as an example, what the data aciuallv sa> are that only 
io peteeni of adults with less than a high school -diploma express any 
interest in further education, and that 32 percent of these cite cost 
as a barrier. Taking these figures at face value,^ we could help about 
1 8 percent uf the poorl) educated aduUs gain access to education by 
providing financial assistance. But we still have 63 percent of the 
educational!) disadvantaged who profess no interest, and w.^ donX 
knovv why. Because ttj^ needs assessments have been more Ilke^ 
*'market surveys" than "research," we have almost no data thuai 
would help u5. to understand the reasons for the lack of motivation 
for further learning on the pan uf a group of adults that plaryiers 
and policy maker s would lik? -itu reach^ Some in-depth^ ifUm^iew 
studies are urgently needed if we are tu fi>rmulate realistic plans for 
reachifig educational!) disadvantaged adults. Meanwhile, we op* 
eraie with a number of hjfjutheses generated from the data that we 
do hive on the interests of the educationally disadvantaged. In 
ytumparison with better -educated gruups. wduld-be learners with 
low levels of educational attainment are: 

less lik^ely.to know wb^re tu get information about adult learning 
opportunities, but also less likel) to express an interest in using in- 
* formation services; 

mure interested than better educated adults in receiving infor- 
maitoaa^ut opportunities via radio or television; 

mor<? likely to want counseling help; ^ 

m^jije likcl) tu be jub-dntl mtome-oriented in educational interests; 

less likely tu be inter^^cKiTa (legreCi but more likely to be i inter- 
ested in a certjficaie ofsome kind: ^ 

myviie likely to be interested in improving basic skills; 

more likely to be interested ip more active and socially interaciive 
forms of learning, e.g.. urt-ihe-fjob training as opposed to classroom 
lectures; ' / 



less likely lo ciie "lack of lime" as a barrier, but also less likely to 
want to devote more than nine hours per week to study; 

more likely to cite cost* lack uf child care facilities and transporta- 
tion as barriers; 

more likely to cite lack <^f motivation, seif-confidence. and energy 
-as barriers! 

(Synthesis across needs assessments from Cross> in press) 

Three interrelated conclusions stand out In this composite. Poorly 
educated adults handicapped in locating and obtaining access to 
educational opportunity, the) seem "turned off' b) the prospect of 
further education, and if the) d<j participate, it ;\ould be primarily 
to improve their economic status. All of this is eas> to tmderstand 
but not Aer) eas> to change. Perhaps ^he most obvious formula 
would be to pro\ide the type uf education that ;\ould lead to better 
jobs,' do it in a nonthreatening, noncompetiti\e atmosphere* make 
sure people know h(m such learning will help them* and ease the 
routes of accessibility to new opportunities. ^ 

Any approach to increase the [jartici|jation of underserved adults 
probabl) has to be multidimensional. Therein not even the4uxury of 
solving one problem at a time. Providing information and financial 
^id won't help if the learning prograrfis are not appropriate to their 
WWds. Providing attractive learning options ;von*t help unless peo- 
ple know about them ar^d outmtjded images uf "school" are changed. 
Improved images won't help if child care and costs remain problems, 
and so it goes. ^ - ^ . 

Certainly there is no single service thai will solve the social, prob- 
lem of the growing gap -bet ween [jiiorly -educated and the well-edu- 
catc'J g^ou[JS of peuplc. \Viih<nit gtjvcrnm^nt subsidized inuerven- 
tiun, however, it is highly likcK that the greater the a\ailabilit) of 
new educational options for adults, the more the well-educated with 
the motivation, the inf<jrmatifjn networks* and the money will in- 
crease their fi3ucatujnal advantage (jvci the puurly educateid. Fur- 
thermore. mAst <jf the impetus for the leaiHing scjciety is stiipulated 
by the providers of jMJstsecundary education — two- and fqur-year 
colleges and universities, technical institutes, and trade j^chools. 
Curwitly IST) ijc-rceiit {jf the paTticiptint^ in fjr^ani/ed instruction are 
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high school graduates, and posisecondary educaiion prQvides 45 
percent of all aduli ifiSiruction (n(,e5>, lyyj)* Thu's the beaming so- 
ciei) is primarily a poslsecondar) phenomenon, bui e\^n wiihin ihat 
large sociei), it is predictable thai adults with some college experi- 
ence Vkili pull rapidl) ahead of high school graduates ijp iheir pani- 
cipaiion in learning aclivuies. 

Federal and stalfe policymakers are especially concerned about 
equaropporiunii) issues in the learning society. The latiguage for- 
the.authorization of EducatioQ Information Centers specifies that 
the services offered shall incmde, "information and talent search 
services designed to seek out and encourage participation in full- 
time and part-time postsecondary education or training of persons 
who could benefit from such education or training if it were not for 
cultural or financial barriers^ physical handicap* defij:iencies in secon- 
dary education, or lack of information about available programs 
or financial assistitnce," (Subpart 5. Section i ;>6- Part A, Title IV^ 
HigherEdUcation Amendments^ i<)7t5} 

We shall retu rn later to the problem of recruiUng unserved^adults 
in thef sections on information and counseling, ^ 

Advocacy J or Adult \^eeds 

The issue of the,need for advocates for accommodating the special 
needs of adult' learners is usually raised in connection wijh tradi- 
tionai institutions oTjm&t&fcondary education. Most other learning 
resources illustrated m Figure i v^ere designp4 ^"'th aduU^earners in 

^mind, but colleges^nd universities v^ere dl/signed for fulUtime, de- 
pendent learner s> and adjustments raj^^ing from rr]inor to major are 
required to serve adults. 

Increasing the access to pustsecondary education has received 
widespread attention jTor several decades but until quite recently 
t+ie concerg has been directed to younger people and to the com* 
munity colleges ds lov^ cusi, open-admissionsi conveniently-located 
institutions/ LoVk ct>st. easy accessibility > and nonselective admissions^ 
of <^ursc, help many people gaip nevt access to educational oppor- 
tunity. But adults have some access problems because they are 

'adults, and it is to those issues that we now turn. _ ^ ^ 

, There areth ree general access problems that arq.uniqu^to adults. 
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(i) Adults are unable lo devote full time to learning because of jobs 
and other adult responsibilities. The major needs here are for equity 
^ in services and fees for part-time students and for learning sched- 
ule ^at do not conflict with other adult commitments, (2)^dults 
have had more and more \aried experienciil^lian have ^oung 
people and their backgrounds are more diverse,,, Th^ implications 
. here are that placement and credit heed to be considered foj^ adult 
learners indjviduall)', (3) Many adults have been out of "school" 
for some^ears. ^hoots and other ^jn't barniag oppoj^t unities have 
changed, and. adults themselves ^m^ejxijanged. necessitating a re- 
orientatiorvto learning and changed images of adult education, 

Fprtfie fflBst part, there has been an exceptionally vigorous re- 
sponse to thest special needs of adults on the part of postsecon- 
; dary'pdocation. The Vhited States Commission on Civil liights 
.^recently conducted an extensive stud) of age discl-iminationi con- 
cluding that colleges and universities {except for medical schools) 
were d6ing quite wflf in providing^ for the needs of older students. 
^ Their conclusions with respect to higher education areas follows: 
"Institutions of higher educatipn are increasing!) providing ijew 
opportunities to meet the needs of the so-called nontraditional'stu- 
'deni. those over the age of tj^, * 

Mo% institutions examined by the commission are responding to 
the changing Sge distribution of the student population out 9f eco- 
nomic necessity and iri response to expressed individual and s^tal 
needs. SomAnstitutions have waived national standardised tests for 
students beyond a certain age. Special programs and innovative 
measures have been jnitiated in man) instances to accommodatethe 
concerns of non traditional students. 

For example* cofitinuing^educ^ion activities have been devel- 
oped or expanded at many institutions. There has b^eaan increase 
in professional retraining courses as well as in short-termf courses 
fot^he benefit of earl) retireesi persons seeking new careers, and 
those who desire to update their training. Some institution^ provide 
studenDl,wirh credit for professional Cxperienc^e. or for other types 
of similar learning experience. Credit is given increasingly for 
. knowledge and^kills gained from life experier^ces whifh ar^.com- 
parable in scope to learnj^i or derived from college level courses. 
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Institutions are also responding to trends whereby states are lA- ^ 
creasingty requiring reikensure in cenain occupational areas which 
require students to update their own skills." (from Higher Education 
and National Affairs, j3inu3iTY ig, 1978) ^ ' ^ 

It appears th^ postsecondary^ education is doing q^^jitd well ^ 
general But we iffight lonk sonrewhafTnore closely au^sorne 
special issues that surface in education for part-time stiiHenp. v' \^ 

AdministratiiJe Modifications for ^dulLs ^-^ -v^./^*^'^ 

The primary nfcdifications made for Wults have been tne intn6dut-*^f 
tion of more flexible schedules and the use of offcampus loc^tyri^'. 
The survey of colleges commissioned by the Commission on Non- 
Traditional Study (Ruyle and Geiselman, iy74) showed that twp- 
thirds of the programs for adult learners provide qffcampus loca- 
tions, and numerous scheduling option's are offered, "^he overwhelm- 
ing majority of programs (8H percent) offered scheduling alterna- 
tives t^daytime classes. Weekend classes are available in nearly 
onc-fcffl^h of the prograihs, periodic blocks of several days are in- . 
volved in pe^^ent, one in six programs offer maxim u'm flexibility 
with no predetermined schedules, i.e.. self-paced, open entry/open 
exit programs. ^ ^ 

The options available seem to correspond reasonably well tq the 
preferences of adult l^rfiers ^s these are revealed in the needs 
assessments (Cross and Zusman. 1978)- The majority of potential 
learners prefer evening schedules, but a substantial minority (es- 
pecially retired people and women with school-age^childrcn) pre-' 
fer daytime schedules. Typically* less than 10 percent of ihe re- 
spondents say that weekend scheduling would be attractive to them, 
bu< those low demand figures may reflect jhe past m6re than the 
future. It appears that weekend colleges arejenjoying considerable 
popularity. As more people experience weekend colleges, interest 
and d^m^iid reflected on questionnairej will probably rise. 

Desjiite the range uC scheduling uptiuns. the scheduling of learn^^ 
ing 'activities when they cannot attend is cited as a barrier to learn- 
ing by per(,ent of the learners in California ( 1 y75) and by 16 per- 
cent nationwide (Ca^p, Peterson and Roelfs* i974). It may well be 
that scheduling remains a pr<jbl^m for particular topics of learner 
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interest in sonie locations, but the question must be raised as to 
whether the perception of scheduling barriers is th^ result of Iar:k 
of scheduling alternatives or lack of information aboMt the options 
available. It is hard to imagine, for example, that in California with 
its extensive system of community colleges, most offering evening 
classes, scheduling should be a barriet to one out of four learners. 
Some in-deplh studies are needed to determine how much potential 
learners actually^ knoy^ about the options available to them. Until 
lhat'is done, it is^hard to* advocate greater attention to the needs of 
adults for flexible schedules, - ^ / 

An evaluatioh of.the progress made ^rt establishing equit) in fe^s 
and services for part- time students h somewrfat more equivocal. 
There does appear to be ividespread jivarencss of the need for part- 
time students to have access to librarijSY>c^nseling and placement 
servicesi and other student support services on an equal basis with 
full-time students. But as recenti) asfive)ears ago> the Comriiission 
on Non-Traditional Stud^ (Ruyle and Geiselman, iicj74) reported 
that while the greaf majorit) of communit) colleges (85 percent) 
provided counseling at times convenfent fc^r adult stu<fents, onl> 
half the senior institutions did. And then questions should*be asked , 
about the type of, services provided. The Commission found that 
only about lu f^ercept of the institutions seAing adult students 
provided counseling services geared to their special needs. 

The situatron with respect to fees and financial aid is mixed. The 
commissions survey found that fees for part-time student^ aVe gen- 
erally* assessed on a per-credit or per-unit basis. In only 3 percent of 
the institutions were part-/ime students required to pay fhe same tuJ^ 
tion as full-time students (Ru>le and Geiselman, ^974). Financial aiji, 
however, is a different matter, A special report of thc^ACE Com- 
mittee on the financing of Higher Education for Adult Students 
(1974) concluded. "Regardless of famil) income, [adult] part-tim^ 
students on the whole are massively discriminated against in federal , 
and state student and institutional aid programs, social security sur- 
vivors* benefite, irrstitutional ^itton rates ^nd financial aid pro- 
grams, and income tax requirements/* (p, H) 

As recently as 197;^* only four state needs-Jbased student aid pro* 
graibs offered eligibility to patt-timt students. In 1973 76, part-time 



sluciems recei\ed 17 percent of siaie student aid dollars, and"b> 
1976-77, an estimated 25 perSentVCvaid funds were awarded to 
part-time students (Ac.t, 1974* M'inklerMiVJ76). There is now a gen- 
eral awakening to the financial needs of/part-time students whether 
in traditignaf or nojitraditional programs, A speaal stud) of the 
applicability or inapplicability of current financial need analyses 
to Jthje needs of part-time^arners is underway now at Educational 
-^siing Service sppnsorfl|>) National Institu(e of Education fund* 

The concept that beginning to surfacejs that financial aid for 
adult students requires something quite different from a simple^ex- 
pansiun uf traditional financial assistance. The entidement plans_, 

I presend> under discussion emphasize the need to CCTiter financial 
support on students rather than institutions, thus er^^bling adults to 
m^ke their ,own decisions about where the> wish t&pursue learning"! 
The di\ersit> and decentralieafion uf both ins^uctional and sup- 
port setyices for adults is another facto; that Necessitates a rethink- 
ing of present financial aid^firograrir)^"* ^ ^ " 

, It is far beyond the scope uf this'paper to present the nlimerous 
proposals and analyses that have been offered within the last year or 
so, GootJ descriptions and rationales of some of the foremost pro- 
posals for federal ehtrtlements car> be found in Kurland (1977). 

Recogftitton 0/ ^omchool Learmtig 

The issue^of ad\ocac> .fur adults has surfaced more \isibly, and per- 
haps .mort controversially, uver recognition of past learning than 
o\er any other single issue. In principle, institutions of higher edu* 
cation ha\e aCcepted the idea that how* when, or where learning 
occurred is irrele\ant, and that what should be measured 1s the pos- 
session 9f knowledge ur competence' l^y the indi\idnaL Measuring 
that learning and determining us appropriateness for academic 
credit is more difficult. It may, however, be one of the more impt>r- 
tant issues in learning society's future. 

Today there are basicall) three approaches to granting academic 
credit for nuncolle^iate learning, credit by examination, credit for 
* experiential learning \ia sj^ccjal assessment oi student competencies, 
and credi^ fur noncolle^iate learning via e\aluatiun of eourses or 
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educational programs. These three approaches are most frequenti) 
associated with the names of specific programs and organizations 
offering ser\1£es directed toward the recognition of the \aried learn- 
ing experiences pf adults. ' ' ^ 

Th& College Level Examination Progtam UxtP) and College Pro- 
ficienc) Examination Program (t-PtP) are eJ^mpIes of examination 
programs designed to assess the knowledge of adults in\radiuonaI 
academic subject areas. More than two-thirds of the colleges In the 
country now granj degree credit b) examination in amounts ^ar)- 
ing from less than one quarter or semester of full-time Credit to a 
bachelor's degteeby examination (Ruyleand Geiselman. i974)> 

The CALL (Coopferati\e MSessment of Experiential Learning) pro- 
gram has just completed three >ears of work dedicated to the as* 
sessment of adult competencies b> expert judgment. That program 
culminated in ^7 publi^tions designed to help institutions establish 
sound procedures for assessing competencies, largel) through non- 
written modes. iMt is continuing its work as a consortium of some 
250 colleges under the name of the Council for the Ad\ancepient of 
Experiential Learning and b> all indications it wiil continue to, pla> 
an important ad\ocac) role 'for the recognition of nonschool learn- 
ing for adults. * 

The Office on {Educational Credit of the AmericaYi Council on Ed- 
ucation was established, among other thiags. to make recommends 
tipns regarding credit for adftij education courses and program;inot 
sponsored b) educational institutions. The office sends teams of sub- 
ject matter specialists to \isit the ^ite of courses offered by govern^ 
ment agencies, industr). militar>, \oIunteer organizations and the 
like. The team examines* the courses, and the Office of Educational 
Credit publishes a guide of r^ftommendatiohs regarding the amount 
categor) of credit that could be awarded. Thus far. more than 
1 loo courses* sponsored b) o\er Ho organizations ha\e been evalu- 
ated and credit recommendations made. 

To my Jtnowledge none of these ser\?"ces were establisheB in 
direct^ response to **consumer demand." Only two of the needs as^ 
sessiTv^nt sur\ey s e\en attempted to determine the extent of interest 
in the e\aluation of noncullege Mperiences for potissible credit. Cali- 
fornia (i<>73) found thau^ percent of the adults s^kUliiey would be 
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interesXed in u§ing such services, and ihe figure in Iov»a ( 1 976) was 
14 per ;ent. The need for the \ariet) of services represented b> clep, 
CALL, end OEc. was seen b> advocates and professiqpals far closer 10 
ihe cyxting edge of change and v»iih much greater \ision and knowl- 
edg*; about future direciions.t^an the a\erage adult. The services 
de/criBed above provide man) thousands of adults vviih \er> impor- 
It services and all have gained increasing credibility and support 
v»ithin the academic community. Thg point is thai planning for the 
learning society cannot be done safely on the basis of marketing sur- 
-^eys and consumer demand. The a\erage adult can only respond on 
the basis^of relati\ely limited kno\% ledge and experience. Progress in 
, uncharted domains is not generall) made by responding to requests 
. for the things people ha\e already experienced, it is more likely to 
come about through the imagination of people who see a need and 
can prgpose a better v»a) of doing things. This is not to recommend 
doing away v»ith n^eds assessments and certainly not to suggest re- 
maining aloof and out of touch \%ith the learning needs of the aver- 
age adult, li IS to suggesj that planning for the learning society will 
\be inadequate and aUays somevthat behind the times if pj^nning 
^nd funding are based on a pedestrian implementation of the *'de- 
land" figures frorn the admittedK \aluable background informa- 
''tion provided byjlhe needs assessments. 

* There is relativel) little data on adult interest in a variety of ser- 
vices related to the recognition of nonschool learning. There ist 
however, widespread acceptance on the pari of educators of the 
soundnes^^of the argument that learning or knowledge resides in 
the individual rather than in the courses dffered by providers. Even- 
tually the learning societ) v»ill ha\e to be based on more adequate 
measures of student learning than the time-serving measures that 
currenUy exist. Such measures arc not \er^ adequate for so-called 
traditional education, but the) are totally inadequate for the*newer 
forms of learnmg coming into existence v»ith"the learning society. 
As the Commission on Non-Traditiqpal Study (i973r^- 126) ob* 
served five years ago. ' A growing numb?:r of educators are con- 
j^inced that, new s)stems of e\aluation and credenlialing are re- 
quired everywhere in education." 
Despite the valuable contributions made by < wa. and others in the 
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assessment of experieniial learning, much remains to be done.. 
GAEL has concentrated largel) on helping institutions assess experi- 
*entiai learning occurring either prior to or in conjunction ^vith 
college-sponsored programs. The essence of the k \ll contribution 
to da(jLe is distilled in a small and useful booklet entitled Pnnnple^ 
of Good Practice m As^essuig Experiential Learning b> Warren Wiiling- 
ham (1977)^ GAEL has taken the position that the assessment of learn- 
ing for the purpose of granting credit is the prerogative of degree- 
graniing educational institutionsn lall emphasizes that onI> the in- 
stitution itself can knov» hov» students* learning shou|d be evaluated 
in relation to its ov»n programs^ All institutions. hov»e\er, are helped 
trough LALL to appl> **good practices*' in assessing experiential 
learning. 

Viewed from the perspective of the learoer. the c.ael approach at 
least opens ihe door to ihe posiibilu) of obtaining credit* but it 
leaves the potential degree candidatelshopping around for the best 
bargain in the credit department. U ma> also be necessar) for the 
candidate to pa> rather substantial sums-of mone> to each institu- 
tion where an assessment is desire4* Nor are the problems of the 
mobile learner over if he or she desires to transfer^ to another insti- 
^tution where credit ma) or ma> no\ be granted for assessments re- 
ceiving Credit at other colleges. 

Far more desirable from the learner s point of ^iew would be a 
central assessment ^g^nc) v»here assessment experts documented 
the c6mpetencies of candidates and sent "scores*' or profiles to in- 
stitutions listed b> candidates! A possible model is present ia both 
the histor) and the current practices of admission tests such as the 
Scholastic Aptitude Te^t (s\ 1 )- There v»as a time v»hen each college 
had to developjts ov»n measures for determining the acceptability of 
candidates for admission to the college. With the creation of the 
College Board and Educational Testing Service. hov»ever, it became 
possible for students \o uke one [urogram of tests at a location near 
their homes and have the scores sent 10 colleges v»here the) wbhed 
to appljifor admission. 

The need for a central testing agency v»as dictated b) some of the 
sam^conditions n<>v» present for adult^ learners v»ishing recognition 
for prior learning. First* there v»as the prcjblem that high schools 
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differed greati) in the populations ihe) served, the grades a\^arded. 
and the quality of instruction. Thus learning measured^as a charac- 
teristic of theindi\idual furnished a necessary balance for the great 
variability in learning resources and student experiences. Seconds 
as students became more mobile, colleges lost personal famiHSrit) 
with indUidual high schools and their characteristics* and it was in- 
creasingl) difficult to make assessments \^ithout some kind of'test. 
Third, it was not feasible to ha\e learners tra\eling all o\er the coun- 
try, paying separate fees* taking different tests to see what chances 
they hadof admissidn to the college of their choice, 

Ultimatel) the ^dult population - at least that part of it interested 
in degree credit- will find itself in the same situation, and colleges 
will become increasing)) burdened b) the need to establish exces- 
sively costly "assessment centers,** . , 

As we look ahead, it ieefns that someone should be thinking about 
both a ps)chometric program for ^djyj assessment of competencies 
and^ pr6gram of ser\ices that would establish assessment centers, 
rep0^ "competencies" to both empla>ers and colleges, and fecilitate 
the movement of lifelong learners in the societ). There is no reason 
to think that such a service would threaten the autoftom) of institu- 
tions with respect to the granting of credit or emplojers with respect 
to the hiringof workers an> more than the reporting of sat or Ariier; 
ican College Testing Program (a<. i) scores threatens the right of col- 
leges to set their own admissions policies. 

Providing I nfarmation 
Injormaiton about Learning Rewurces 

Therefis \irtualJ)^unanimous agreement among planners and pro- 
. \ide6.,tha^t adult learners need more information about available 
learning resources — despite a generaflack of cdn\incing data that 
inforrrfation about existing opportunities is a top priocit) item for a 
large number of adults. It is a highl) unusual set of planning recom- 
mendations, for example, that does not address specifically and in a 
\ariety of wa)5 the need to impro\e thccollection and dissemination 
-of information (see Ap)>endix B), And action seems to be following 
recommendations \er\ rapidi), esjieciall) at the federal Jevel. A' 
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substantial proportion of the 1^77-78 fIp^sL (Fund for the Impro\e* 
mem of Postsecondar) Education) budget, for example. \%as allo- 
cated to experiments and models for pro\iding information to 
adults,' ancJ the higher education amendments f<;r jyyB authorize 
federal funding for the creation of Education Information Centers 
{£!(,) iiphe states. 

When one looks at the data from needs assessments or from the 
research on self-di rected learning. hcJ\^e\er, the demand is not as 
clear as it seems to most planners. Figures from needs assessments 
show that at most 20 percent of adults v»ho sa\,ihe) v»ould like 10 
learn cite lack of information about a\ailable opportunities as a bar- 
rier to their participation^ in no stud) is Uck" of infigrmaiion a bar- 
rier to as man) people as cost, lack of time, lack of con\enieni sched- 
ules, and io on. If the question is put positi\eK. for example, "Do 
you know where to go for information about learning opportuni- 
ties?' a rather^'reassuring 7<> Kj Hu percent of would-be learners say 
they do (Central New York. k#75, Iowa. Ki7^^ (The overwhelming 
majority would go to a school counselorj E\en when adults were 
asked if they would like information " aboJUt educational opportuni- 
ties in the region - where to find courses, how to use libraries, m^u- 
seumSt eic,» where to lake equi\alenc\ eJtams, and so forth/' if the 
location were corft^ieni and the fees low. a scant 12 to 15 percent 
indicated an interest irtusing such a ser\ice (Californiat 1975. lowa^ 
ty76). The onl)^ high-aemand figure from the needs assessments 
comes in answer to questicms such as. Ai'ould ybu like more infor- 
mation than >ou now ha\e?" In \erifKation of iTie notion that more 
information is presumably atw ays welcome. 70 to S;^ percent of the 
potential learners responded in the affirmaii\e (Central New Vork* 
^1975: New York, n}")-^ 

The urgency of the demand for information is no greater when 
\iewed from the persj^ectue uf self-direited learrrers. Tough (1971) 
reports that the major difficulties experienced in self-directed 
learning are more likely kj lie in the inadequacy or the incompe- 
tence of the help recei\ed rather than in a failure lo recognize the 
need for help or to know where to goto find it. 

How > then, do we exj^tain ihis strange |>re{Kcu[>ation of planners 
to pro\jde helf> in locating re&<nirc cs^' The niuii\aiions dre^muliiple 
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aad> in our opinion^ sound. In the firsi*ptace> underser\ed popu^^ 
tions — ethnic minorities, the elderl|> and those of lo\^ educational 
attainment 3nd lo\^ job status arp much less iikel> to kno\^ where to 
get information than are people in {he better ed ucat^d segments of 
society, Fur^ermore, must of the information c urrentl> available is 
njore accessible and more altracti\e,to ell-educated g^'oups. It con* 
sists primaril) of course listings distributed through print medfa of 
newspapers and mailed announcements (Central New York. iy75). 
The message seems to be that if equjj^opportunitv is a primary mo- 
tivation for improving the infoyit^ion networks then great CSsre 
should be, taken to make certain that the inf9rmation reaches ihle 
intended audiences. We shall <^t urn to this matter later, 

A second motivation for providing information is that it seems 
apparent that adults do,not know as much as the> thinfc the> know 
about learning opportunities. Sew \'ork, for ejtample, has been'a 
national leader in providing new programs and services designed 
specificallv for adults, )et less than one-third of the adults respond- 
ing to a r^ional survev had ev^n heard of the State University of 
New \brk*s Empire State College^ and onlv a handful y^ere awarp of 
the Regents* External Degree Program (Northeast New York, 1974). 
Another illustration is found in tht data shcjwing that'an amazing^ 
35 percent of the adults in a natiprral stud^ tCarp. Peterson* and 
Roetfs. 1974) said that the fact thaHhev did not want to g,o to school 
full-time constituted a barrier to their continued leaning. As al- 
most a!! planners and educators know, there are very few subjects 
and ver> few fcxjtions where jn> adult any where woulcj have to "go 
to school full-time" lo advance his learning. The problem seems to 
be a simple Ijck of informatic^n abcjut new kinds of part^timejearn- 
ing opportunities. 

Adults seem to have an image (A learning as a classroom ejteniise 
for >(>ting people who usually sptnd full time under the tutelage pf 
authoritative teachers. That is what it was when the> "wenj to schools" 
and for nonpartjcjpants n^jthmg has^happened since then to change 
this image. Thus a strong case can be made that adults need a new 
image of adult learning, jnd to this end* thev need up*to-date Infor- 
mation, whether thet kfiow it or not, 

A third motivation for providing infcjrmattun about educational 
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programs a/d services is that colleges are \er\ eager to attract adults 
to their prcjgrams. From our perspective 6{ "putting the studest first 
and the institution second/* t^hat motive is not alv^avs completel) 
Jearner-centered, but most colleges are sinccrelv trving to serve 
adult needs; they^sLfe spending monev and time to do so> and th^re 
is no point in providing opportunities jf people don*t kno\% the) 
exist — which* in ^^act, seems to be thecase> Hence* from the stand- 
point of the providers* the dissemination of information to poten- 
tial users is highly desirable. 

Ftnall), a fourth jnoiivaVion lies m the need of plan nmg offices for 
comprehensive information alxjut learning resources so that un- 
necessar) duplication and expense can be avoided, and so that ser- 
vices can be provided in response to accurately informed demand. 

Any one of these motivations v%oul4be sufficient argument for the 
collection and dissemination of information about learning re- 
Sources, but together thev make a compelling case. Our anaPysis that 
shows quite energetic response to fairh lov% client demand for in- 
formation* hov%ever^ points up the problem of taking figures from 
- needs assessments too iitetaiiv. Bits and pieces of data cannot be 
extracted and cited ds conclusive evidence either that a need exists 
or that it does not exi^t. For example* Iov%as (Jy76) data^ showing 
that I ^ percent of Aie ddults in the state sav they»-VMiuld use a ser- 
vice providing educational information is not overly impressive until 
it, IS confronted with the alternative of not providing information 
*' about educational services. Requirements from funding agencies to 
''demonstrate demand'* through survey research ma> not be helpful 
^ ari^may even be misleading if not viewqd within the larger perspec- 
tive* ^ ^ ' ^ 

I In view of these purposes to be served through the appropriate 
dissemination of information* whdt suggestions might be offered? 
Fffist, there is the general problem of simplv collecting the appro- 
pnatc information about learning resources. Recommendations 
Mm planning documents seem to cluster around three distinct 
purposes* One godl Lcjncerns the collection of irjformation (see Cate- 
gory I-A in Appendix Bv A second goal is more concerned with the 
disse^nination of infcjrmation to ddult learners (see Category I B in 
Appendix Bj. The third pur p*jsc is ret r tinmen t for college and uni- 
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versities (I-C. Appendix B). Thus the colleciion of information ap- 
pears to ser\e three purposes, to help planners pro\ide appropriate 
and nonoverlapping educational oppoVtunities* to ser\e as a data 
base for public dissemination* and to help educational institutions 
weaihgr the decrease in the number of iS to ^^4 v^^r olds by ser\ing 
arfiew ciient^e of older learners. 

in some of the recommendations rftade b> planners* data banks 
are narro^l) concei\ed* suggesting the collection and collation of 
a^ult education programs offered ont> bv colleges and uni\ersities. 
As Figure i sho\vs. however, the educational resources of colleges 
and uni\ersities constitute a small* albeit important* part of the 
learning resources of the learning societ). To be sure> the coilation 
of e\en so limited a resource as "adult educauon cpurses*' available 
in a gi\en region ^ould constitute a gi^ni step ahead* but it would 
not appear to be maximall) useful to either planners or learners. 
* It seems jmperati\e to extend the ddia banks of learning resources 
be>ond the offerings of posisecondar) institutions. The extent of 
this undertaking calls for central leadership in de\jsing the meth- 
odolpg) and classification s> stem fora computerised data bank. 

At the present time* there are man) local efforts to provide better 
information about lea.rnjng resr;urces to potential learners. They 
range from telephone exchanges ^ith volunteers operating from 
^S^idex cards* to school counselors and libraries collecting brochures 
an3 catalogues* to computer-generated publictttions of college-level 
offerings throughout an entire state. But so far there t\as been a 
great deal more enthusiasm than expertise* and there is no sigri that 
order will emerge from the present chaotic scene without some kind 
of^central coordination and leadership. 

A number of problems arc not being addressed b> current efforts. 
First there is the problem that fe^t if an), information listings 
are comprehensi\e. Potential Lonsumers should knowt for example* 
that the) can get a course in "speed reading" for Sii.oo in lo weekly 
lessons at the local adult school, for $22jAio at a plush resort week- 
end> for crjilegc credit at thc^ommuni^t) ^©Uegei or through cor- 
respondence stud) from the extension program of the state uni\er- 

J^cond. there arc no iiriangements. so far* lo gather information 
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across providers in comparable form. It is exceptional!) difBcuItt 
even for the professional counselor or well*informed disseminator 
of informaiion, to make comparisony^from promotional brochures 
or information submitted (or omittejl) b> providers. Third, there 
ar&an increasing number of bptionSavaiiable to a national clientele. 
Locafinformation banks rarel) include national optio^ns such as cor- 
respondence and television courses* nonresident degrees, credit for 
noncoliegiate learning, militar) and government programs* and 
so on. Finally, there is the problem that with so man> states recog- 
nizing th^ need for better informational services, of various task 
forces pressing hard for the creation information data banks, and 
wtth the new federal authorization for Education Information Cen- 
ters, it would be more helpful to users, not to mention more eco- 
nomical for states, if there were some consisienc) and comparabilit) 
across state lines. 

For all of. these reasons it is timel) iq suggest that some central 
agenc) should take the leadership in devising a model for collect* 
ing and classif)ing learning resources. Such a centralized agency 
might devise the appropriate forms and procedures for collecting 
aed storirig <Jata, thus enabling local jurisdictions to collect and up* 
- * date information in an efficient format. Local agencies however, 
would be encouraged to supplement the national core model as 
propriate for the region and clientele. The responsibility for col- 
lecting and keeping current learning opportunities available nation* 
ally would be assumed by the central agenc). Since it is probably un- 
realistic to attempt a com prehensi\e mooel for listing all of the learn- 
ing resources illustrated in Figure i , it n^yghi be appropriate to limit 
the national classification scheme to "orjtdnized instruction" along 
the lines of the National Center for EducJtion Statistic s/t^lrhition of 
adult education. In summary , there is d need for some coordination 
and leadership in collecting information Xbojit lea/ning resources. 
That says nothing yet about disseminating in^'TH^teAtial users. 

Like colJection, dissem'ination has been a haphazard affair.- Fpr 
the most part, dissemination has been bft to providers^ and news- 
paper advertisements dnd mailed bulletins have been the most com- 
mon methods. Such methods drc usually rai^d effcoiieby bpi^ 
learners and providers (Central New Yorkf i975)* T^^\e 2 pTs&ents 
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data from a siud) conducted b) the N^^ York Sfate Education X)e- 
•partment in response to the question^ **Which one of these six ways 
would be^t help )ou kno^ what is available in adult education?*' 

While these daia ^e useful 10 pro\iders seeking to make iheir 
oflTerings known, the) T^a\^ limitations with respecf to implementa- 
tten fo^ the broader learning societ). In the ^st place, surveys lend 
to overrate the familiar, most, people ha\e not experienced alter na- 
tive ways to get information. Second, while the overall preference is 
clear!) for mailed notices, oth^er data show that adiftts with lowin- 
tomes and low educatipnal attainmeni^are more likely than others to 
(irefer radio or teIe\ision dissernination. Whi^e acting on the data 
shown in Table 2 'would probabl) satisf) the majority of potential 
clients^ it wo«l(| continue to set;Ve those Vho are already be^^^rved. 
Third, these data appi) to, traditional images of adult eduo^ion- 
courses offeted b) schools dnd colleges. Thi? form of djsserpination 
would d* little to cWnge the unage'of adult learnin* And itjst I 
(Suggest, one of the tasks of the total learning society (although not 
necessaV^ly of individual ppo\iders) to present a broader image of 
the variety of learning opportunities now available. 

Recognizing ^bme of the limitations of dissemination by print 
media^ there has been some recent experimentation with inforflia- 
. tion 'centers to disperse information. To date, such centers have 
usually usefJ a counseling model, ^md ha\e t)picall) been located on 



so-called neuttal ground* Le.* not on the premises of ^ provider 
Since most have been financed b) federal funding, target clients 
have tended to .be the disadvantaged and the centers have been 
located in the center of low-income populations. This makes good 
sense since it is a consistent research finding that proximity is a 
significant factor in the use of educational ser\ices. The op^.-on-one 
counseling model also follows research findings indicating that dis- 
ad\antaged adults are likel) to want and to need personalundThelp. 
A regional^ew York study (Western New York, 1976) fdxfnd» for 
example, that 34 percent of the>whites but 78 percent tff' nonwhttes 
said they woCilcWike to talk with someone about learning opportuni- 
tie^; Other research data, as well as experierrce* suggest that well- 
educated adults are mure interested in complete and accurate infor- 
mation, whereas the educationally disadvantage^ express a greater 
need for help with interpretation and referral. The newly- proposed 
Education Information Centers (Higher Education Amendments,^ 
1976) are likely to follow the model of establishing information cen- 
ters in nei^borhuods. where they are Hkely to reach a variety of^ 
people, bufespecially the disadvantaged. ^ > ^ 

There are, ho\\re\er* other steps that can be taken that have been 
generally ignored in this country .^xperience in Sweden h^s shown 
that recru^[ient of undereducated groups has been £ar more sue- 
cess/ul w^B conducted at work sites than when conducted in hous-- 
^g areas (Rubenson* 1977). The reason is believed to lie in the in- 
fluence of reference groups^ Having ones coworkers value and sup- 
port learning activities is thought tu be especially important among 
working class people. Xi*^ disturbing finding that labor union mem- 
bers are not uking advantage of dnion-negotiated financial assis- 
tance for education (Levine, iy?i^O'Keefe, 1977) m^ well be a re- 
flection of the lack of reference group support. Indeed it may ei^en 
indicate hostility or derisiveness toward education for adults. 

The attitudes of the poorly educated toward education have been 
.generally underpla>ed in the recruitment efforts in this country. 
Par more atlerrtion has been S^'^n tu the removal of what I have 
called situational and institutional barriers than to dispositional bar- 
rifera (Cross, in press). Despite evidence to t'he contrary, there seems 
to* be a conviction that all people are interested in further educa- 
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tion, and tha't if providers of leart^ing resolirces cot^ remove in- 
stitutional barriers and if child care, financial assistance, and trans- 
portation could take care of the barriers arisink out of one's situation 
in life, then people would be able to fi^^fill th\ir desire for further 
learning, Man) ,peopte especiall) those with lo\v educational attain- 
ment, have probabi) had^ery bleak experiences with education. If 
the> learned one thing in the schools, it ma) have been that the^ 
were not good at learning (reinforced' b) a string of Ds and Fs on 
their report cards) and that tfheir feelings of selC-worth wiii not be 
jenhanced by exposing themselves to further failur^. 

*This analysis indicates tl>at it js not simpi) a iViatter of making 
Information about educational opportunit) a\aiia[sjle to underedu- 
cated. Aftiericans, it is a matter o^ changing the image of education 
and learning— for indi\iduals and for w;hole groups. We need to 
think.more imaginatively about how that can be doneA , ■ 

The popular press has been gi\ing some attention recently to the 
social phenomenon of adult learning. The AV:/^ York Times (January 8, 
7978), for example, de\oted some^ 15 pages to adult learning,.and 
June' u^suall) brings a rash of local human interest stofjes on inter- 
generational graduating classes — especiall) in community colleges. 
These are fine .as far as the) go. The) do change the intage of adult 
learners, and the so-called ''a\erage adult" can usually Identify easily 
with the featured graduates. The t)pical human interest story, how- 
ever, iJoes not do much to change the image of adult learning. While 
man) are pleased to &ee laborers and grandmothers getting college 
degrees, that ma) not appear to be a realistic goal for the father of 
four with a high school education and^ low-paying, but full-time 
job, ^ 

Two things are needed — more attention to the variety of learning 
resources in schools affid colleges as welt as those offered by mu* 
seums, industry, communit) agencies^ and so on, and a continuing 
flow of information shcnving \\R/aVid how educational opportunity 
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is relevant and (iossible Sot disad\antaged adults. The first 
be accomplished through a concerted effort to expose medii per- 
sonnel to.the new options. The), tQo,jna) have outdated images of 
adult learning, steering cleai of sending tele\ision crews andlpho- 
tographers out ^ take )et another picture of a classroom with older 
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people sitting in rows in front of the blaclSboard and a prof^or. If 
research is correct in concluding that the o\er^%helming majorit) 
(90 percent) of adults are pursuing self-directed learning projects 
and that 6a to 70 percent are interested in participating in organized 
learning activities^ television producers should be made aware that 
there would be substantial audience identification \%ith adult learn- 
ing activities. Indeed it is not too farfetched to suggest that penhaps 
' the public should see the learning acti\ites of Rhoda, thejeffersons^ 
and other television personalities on national network tele\}sfi!fn. 
Such a suggestion may offend some academics, b^it the fact is that 
national network shows are far more likel) to reach underserved 
adults than public teIe\ision or printed course scheduJfes, Further- 
more, the potential for changing images of education is probably 
greater through network tele\ision than throughViore academically 
oriented presentations, 

A service that should be pro\ided on behalf of the lear^ring societ) 
is a coordinated, concerted effort.to inform media personnel of the 
probable high interest of the public^ in a \ariet> of adult vlearning 
activities. Television, because it reaches the underser\ed should be 
a particular targeti but newspapers and magazines are also in need 
of some inforiAation that would can\ey ne\\ images of the learning 
society, ^ / 

Newspapers and magazinesi for example, might appropriately be 
encouraged to pro\ide a continuing fiovt of accurate information 
through s>ndicated columns similar to those dealing with health, 
and financial planning. The topics to be dealt with seem as interest- 
ing and inexhaustable as th^se for health, financial pl||ining, and 
travel. Questions and answers could also be a feature of the column. 
The goal would be to present a constant flow of information that 
would suggest new possibilities to potential learners, create interest 
and identification, and pro\ide accurate up-to-date information. 
The efFectivciiess of yjch an appiuach was demonstrated in i975 
when a newspaper a/ticie described sume new open learning prt^- 
grams and referired to the College Board/Educational Testing Ser- 
vice Office of New Degree ProgramSn The office recei\ed a virtual 
avalanche of requests for information-sometimes as man> as 50 
letters a day during the first few months after the article appeared. 



It is perhaps belaboring the yObvious to sa> that information about 
the learning societ) should b^ presented in a \ariet> of modes and 
that it should be targeted to^he desired audiences. But effective dis- 
semination invokes far m^re than gettirTg minimal information 
about courses^ Tees, and meeting times into the liands of* potential 
learners. It involves making the image of the learning society as 
exciting as it really is. 

Providing Information about Self 

There appears lo^be an unmet^ and even largdy, undiscussed, 
interest in self-assessment on the part of adults. Of the numerous 
ne^ds assessments examined, we found onl\ two that included items 
related to self-assessment (California/ 197^; low^, 1976). When the 
possibiljt) of getting more information about themselves was posed 
to adults, however, they gave 1t high priority. Table 3 shows that 
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Table 3- Percent of Adults 

Indicating Interest in One or More Services 





California 


loxva 






N=802 


Coiirseoradult program oflcarning . . 


\ 26 


n' 


Assessment of'personal competences . .... 


20 


12 . 


Testing of strengths and weaknesses ... 


. 20 




Information about adult educaticm opportunities. . 




■ 12 


Personal counseling \ . . . . . . 


■ 


6 


Testing to obtain advanced si^ndmg . . 


.11 


8 ■ 


Educational and career counseling 


. 1 1 


8 


Establishing a record (transcript) of 






. educational experiences . . . . 






Providing a place lo study . ^ . /. 






Evaluation of noncollcge experiences for 


*• 




possiblecredit . . * * . 


* 9 


14 t 


Basic skills training . , . . * . 




6 


Npt inieresie<l in any of the iibove ... 
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"assessmem of personal competencies** and "testing of strengths 
and weaknesses" rank high on the lisi^of services that aduhs^uld 
like provided. - ^ * 

I suspect that the percentages presoiied ih Table 3 should be con- 
sidered somewhat low for two'reascms. One is that these data are 
reported for all adults in the state sample^ regardless of whether or 
not the) expressed an interest in further learning. In California, 
percentages are higher — 3 1 percent interested in assessment of per- 
sonal competenti^ and 28 percent interested in testing strengths 
and weaknesses- when the sample is limited to Vauld-be learners,^ 

Secondl), some of the options presented in the list are not familiar 
to aduk learners* and it is difficult in brief sur%e>s af this i)pe to . 
educate adults to son^e new possibilities and to determine how the> \ 
would react to Opportunities where crediAjilit) and usefulness are )et 
to be established. It is a little like askjng people 5a >ears ago who 
vwere accustomed to preserving food b) use of an icebox* hoK they 
W.ould respond to an electric refrigerator and frozen foods. Some- 
times it is necessar) to show people what can be done Defore they 
, know whether the> '*need*' it or not. Much as most people today 
jwould insist that the> need a refrigerator* perhaps most learri^rs^ 
tomorrow will insist that the) ne^d to be able to assess their per- 
sonal competencies or to establish a record of educational experi- 
ences, . , 

, From theie data we ma\ conclude that there is a need for some 
kind of self-assessment Vii that* used pri\atel> or in ^conjunction 
with a counselor* would help adults assess their strengths* compe- 
tencies* and needs for further learning. The problem is that there 
is almost no information a\ailable about what adults really want to 
k^jow about themselves. 

The ffrst step would be to find out what adults want to know about 
their competencies and their strengths and weaknesses. Do they 
wan^i to know hqw they would fare in the Classroom with younger 
students? Do they want to know which weaknesses* if corrected* 
would lead to greater personal and job satisfaction? Do they' want 
to know if they are capitalizing on their best talents in their present 
line of worV? Do they want t^s of knowledge* performance ap- 
praitels of skills* judgments of personal de\elupment? Do they \>ant 
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to be able^to purchase a reputable self-assessment kit the> can ad- 
minister and interpret themseK?s» or are t?ie> asking for the greatef 
availability of existing interest and achie\ement tests* i>picall> 
interpreted noi^ b> counselors? Can they arti^!!ulate ^hat the> want 
to know about themseKes and i^hat would be acceptable forms of 
providing the information? ' 

This seems to call for further research into the need for self- 
"S^essment, Once the interests are clear, an action agenda could 
call for the responsible de\elopment of measures and instruments 
that could be pro\ided to adult learners in a form the> would find 
acceptable. 

Providing for self-assessment would be a distinct departure for 
educators. When dealing with children and >oung people, it has 
been assumed that test scores and other measures of personal de- 
\eropment arfe to be used b> coujtfelors and teachers* rather than 
by students themseKes. lndeed,^ntil quite recently* it was con- 
sidered desirable not to inform e\eh college-age students of test 
scores or p^sonalit>/measures except through * interpretation" hy 
a professional counselor There has been a general easing of the 
secreti\eness surrounding personal assessments irufecent >ears, but 
with the continuing flow of adults into the educational system* our 
position on such matters must be reexamined. If adults are to as- 
sume responsibility for th^ir learning* then they must be able to 
assess their progress and to evaluate their needs. 

There already exists a large number of tests* in\entories* inter- 
acti\e computer models, and other njeasures useful in self-assess- 
ment. Most were de\ised for )ounger students* but many may be 
applicable or modified to become appr^riafe for use with adults. 

An important ser\ ice could be pro\ided to adult learners if a con- 
certed effort \^ere made to, determine what adults want to know 
about themseKes* examine Existing instruments and measures to 
ste which are afjpioprfate ui what modificatiojis might make them 
so, de\ise new measures where necessary* and recommend a pro- 
gram for administration and intefpretation of self- assessment. 

This is a complex undertaking in\oKing''^ unified program of 
research* de\elo[jment* and recommendations for implementation^ 
It should in\ol\e counselors* adult learners, researchers* and mea- 
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surement professionals. Serious consideration should be gi\en to 
developing a self-assessment kit that is trul>^ that It should be self- 
* administering and setf-scoring, freely available for use \^ith or \^ith- 
out^ counselor, lix addition. ho\^e%er* consideration should be gi^en 
to combining sonie aspects of self-assessment \^ith the center^ sug- ' 
gested earlier for the assessment of competenci^ for possible college 
credit, Alt this would take time. As an inierj^ measure* it would be 
useful to have a layman^s guide lo self-assessment measures. The 
guide should be carefully indexed* and should conuin all relevant 
information pertaining to airSilabiliiy* skil^j assessed, administration* 
scoring and interpreiiire materials* and so on. It uould be highly de- 
sirable to ha\e a panel of professionals review the measures recom- ^ 
meVided for inclusion. Although the issue ma> be a sensitive one for 
publishers of materials and inventories* it would be most useful to 
havea selected rather than a comprehensive listing. The guide could 
.he made available to libraries* adult education information centers* 
and counselors in government agencies and personnel offices as uell 
as in schools and colleges,- Some serious consideration should be 
given to Vkhich measures would provide useful information toadults 
wishing to useihem independently. 

Providing Counseling and Referral Services 

The process of matching learner needs and interests to appropriate 
learning resources is a crucial one for the learning society. And. of 
course* the process begins with self-assessment and information 
about/esources as just discus5j£rd. This sectujn, houever, is concerned 
wit^he actual rpalching process. 

Most research indicates that adults want to maintain a high degree^ 
of control Over their learning activities. The number of adults in- 
terested in "information" almost always exceeds the number inter- 
ested in "counseling*** which seems t(j imply moreintervention, 
' A national study of the need for counseling on the part of adults 
.undergoing or anticipating c^Sreer orl)ob changes determined that 
approximately :i6 percent of the American population between j6 
and 65 are "in transition" (Arbeiter. et al,* \{t*'J^^h These adults con- 
stitute a strong potential market for education since a majority (6i^, 
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erceni) plan to seek additional education. Most of thj^e in-transi- 
ion adulU are more interested in information than in counseling* 
When 2^ illustrati\e ser\ices we're ranked according to the percent 
expressing high interest in each one^ those ser\ices pro\iding infor- 
mation (as opposed to guidance. Counseling* or training) clustered 
toward the top of the list* The two top-ranked services, for example* 
were lists of available jobs and facts on occupational fields. 

One could conclude from these dau that computer printouts of 
up-to-date, accurate information would be a low-cost, efficient wa> 
to serve man> adults. But this approach, \aluable as it is, would serve 
the needs of well educated people better than poorl) educated ones* 
We alread) know that educational!) disad\antaged groups are more 
Intfrestpd in counseling and ad\isor) ser\ices than are better edu- 
cated groups* Blacks are more interested in guidance and counsel- 
ing than Hhites, and \o\> income groups are more interested in coun- 
seling regarding personal and On-the-job problems than higK.in- 
come groups (Arbeiter. et al., 1976J, Taljle 4 presents typical cfeta- i 
showing increasing independence as educational le\el rises- 

In general*, research suggests that counseling services pro\iding 
personal contacts should be a\ errepresented m low-jncome areas, 
bothisecause the interest in personal coniacl is greater on the part 
of tho$e with luw educational attainment and because higher income^ 
groups prefer, or at least are better able to use. less laix)r-intensive> 
mechanisms for matching their interests to available learning re- 
sources* 
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^It appears thai the most efficieni v»a\ lo provide for matching 
learner interests lo learner resources vtould be to develop the nec- 
essary base of information aboi^i self and resources, v»hich can^ then 
be used independently, or v»ith minimal personal or telephone as- 
sistance, by those vtilllng and able to do sOh and through counselors 
for those desiring or needing more perspnal attention. v J 

But if disadvantaged adults are to get the kind of personal and 
human help that they v»ant and need, some i>a>s will have to be 
found to balance off those heavv labor-intensive, expenditures b> 
finding alternative ways to serve large numbers of adults without 
need or a desire for traditional one-on-one counseling. 

Although most survevs indicate a consistent lack of interest in 
technology in education, there'is reason to think that much of the 
apparent resistance is due to lack of knowledge and lack of experi- 
ence rather tijan rejection of technology per se. Indeed, it is also a 
consistent finding of research that most people who ha^e used the 
new technologies give them very high ratings, si^j, a computerized 
System of Interacti\e Guidance and Information that helps students 
niatch their career \alues and interests to occupational choices* 
received enthusiastic endorsement from more than 85 percent of 
the students using it, and counselors rejected by*a wtde margin the 
.notion that computer-baseH guidance was a fad or a threat to their 
jobs* feeling instead that such systems would relieve them of rou- 
line duties and help students make appropriate decisions (Chap- 
man, et ah, 1977). For another example, Miami-Dade Community 
College usA^ a computer-generated tetter to inform learners of their 
progress. RS\ p (Response System with Variable Prescriptions) pro- 
vides off-campus learners with an anahsis of their work, explana- 
tions of errors, and prescriptions for further stud). U has been con- 
sistently rated the most popular feature of an> course using it. 

There is little doubt that computerized matching of interests' to 
opportunities will become intre^singlv feasible, effective, and popu- 
lar. But there is also a great variety of noncomputerized approaches 
to helpinjr adults match resources to interests. Print materials are 
popular and useful for man), especially better educated adults who 
can do their own "matching" if they have informauon about avail- 
able options. Beyond that, a strong argument c^n be made that 



courses on \onsumerism in education" should be requi red of peo- 
ple preparing to become lifelong learrters. People should be taught 
how to analyze their needs as these change o\er the developmental 
stages of adulthood. \^hich methods of education \^ork best for them, 
and how to locate and e\aluate learning resources. Such skills ^n 
be developed in group sessions designed to provide an orienUtion 
to lifelong learning.* The> can also be Uught b> self-instructional 
packages. There are identifiable Usksin developing a learning plan. 
The) consist of steps such as defining goals, locating and evaluating 
resources, gaining access to approptuate opportunities* receiving 
credit for prior learning, and soon. l^\^ould be u^ful if someone 
would de3ielop> a set of references and materials appropriate for 
planning a coherent program of learr^ing activities, to be used inde- 
pendently, in class sessions, or in one-on-one sessions with coun- 
selors"or mentors. 

In short* there should be a \ariet) of approaches to helping peo- 
^ pie plan appropriate learning activities. One-on-one counseling is 
-probably the best method for quite mexperienced learners^ group 
methods and computerized guidance s)stems are probabl) appro- 
priate for large nu rubers of so-called average people who need help 
and direction at certain points, and self-instructional packages may- 
be adequate^and welcomed bv more independent adult learners. 

To date* ther^ are not enough alternatives lo the one-on-one 
counseling models on theone hand* and jthe random lrial*and-error 
model on the other. All possible encouragement should be provided 
to help adults assume resj>onsibilit\ for planning and obtaining 
learning programs appropriate to theirnecds. 

Summary 

There remains little doubt that a learning society lies in our future. 
Indeed* research indicates that the o\fcr whelming majority of adults 
are already engaged in a fascinating array of learning ^cti\itiesboth 
inside and outside educational institutions. Current pressures in so- 
ciety and in j^jstsecondary education are pushing toward the provi- 
sion of more scr\iccs ^nd pFograms for adult learners. These pres- 
sures can be used construe tnely to Iml the interests of adult learners 
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loa \ast arra> of learning resources or ihe> can be used destructively 
lo "legitimize" and redirect the spontaneous learning projects of 
adults into a narrow range of ' educational' activities. 

The position ad\ocated in this paper is that the goal of the learn- 
ing societ) is to make adults stronger, better- informed^ more self- 
directed learners, it is not to make learners increasingi) dependent 
^on others to tell them what, uhen, uhere, and hou to learn. Educa- 
tors have a \ital role to pla> in this effort. Research indicates that 
adult learners do uant and need help. In particulars the) need help 
in planning and utilizing learning acti\ities tha^ uill help them to 
regch their goats. One of the greatest needs in a societ) with a rich 
\ariet) of learning resource? and a poten^I constituenc) of millions 
is to make , the necessar) connections between learners and re- 
sources. If that "missing link" can be supplied, the learning society 
can become a reality. 

The^e suggestions are consistent uith the priorities of the Com- 
tnission on Non-Traditional Study ( Kjy^, p. x\) which described the 
learning society as one that. puts the student.first and the insti- . 
tutton second, concentrates more oh the former s need than the 
latter s con\enience. encourages di\ersity of indi\idual opportunity 
rather than uniform prescription, and deemphasizes time, space, 
and e\en course requirements in fa\ar of competence and,, where 
applicable, performance. It has concern Cor the learner of any age 
and circumstaq^e. fur the degree aspirant as uell as the person who * 
finds sufficient regard in enriching life thrcjugh constant, periodic, 
or occasional study." 

Three resources. were used in de\elupin^ this paper. Since '97^* 
more than io major sur\eys ha\e been conducted in an effort to de- 
termine the needs and jnterest4 adult learners and would-be 
lear,ners. Because the findings arc remarkably sjmilar across studies, 
it is possible to present a reasonably consistent profile of adult inter- 
ests. It is simplistic, howe\er, to interpret such dau directly as indi- 
cating consumer ''demand" or as determining the desired directions 
for a learning society. The needs assessments provide one \aluable 
source of j^formatKm. Used in conjunction uith tjther data about 
desiraUc goals for the learning s<jciety, they greatly enrich the po- 
tential for wise planning. < ,^ 
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A second resoyrce available lo us consists of more ihan 4o seis of 
recommendaiions. This enables us to build upon'the extensive con- 
siderations of a network of vtell-informed people thinMng about 
future education needs; primarii) for purposes of statev»ide plan- 
ning. 

A third resource consists of the dozen or more research studies 
using probing inter \iev»s to help adults recall a great \ariet) of self- 
mitiated learning projects. Thesf three major resources contributed 
\aluable insights and a range of ideas about^needed ser\ices to link 
the learning interests of adults to the resources a\ailable in the 
learning society. 

Supplying the nyssing link. betv»een learner interests on the one 
hand and learning resources on tl^e uther. seemed to call for atten- 
tion to three general areas: 

» Facilitating access lo the appropriate learning resources* a process 
that includes, access for underser\ed groups and ad\ocac) for the 
special needs of adult learners because they are adults. 

» Pro\iding informaciun to adult learners about a\ailable learning 
resources and about themseKes and iheir strengths and weak- 
nesses, . 

» Pro\iding counseling ' ami referral ser\ices designed to assist 
learners in planning, and match learner needs to appropriate 
learning resources. ^ 

Facilitating Access \ 

Two sizabte problem areas emerge v» hen ^issues of access are con- 
sidered. First* all data incjicate that toda)'s adult learners are dis- 
proportionatel) >oung* W^ite. fair!) v»ell-educated adults making 
good ihcomes* Disad\antaged adults* especiall) those of low educa- 
tional attainment, are not participating in toda)*s adult education 
[urograms* and the) express little interest in doing so. This suggests 
the need to change the image of education. Many adults who 
dropped out uf school earl) had bleak encounters v»ith education and 
experienced earl) failure in the school s)stem. Unless v»e can provide 
these adults v»ith a better tjnderstandmg of hov» tuda)*s variet) of 
opportunities are appropriate to their lues antl needs* it is prob- 



able that the increased availabilit) of learning opportunities \^ill in- 
crease the educational gap bet\^een those \^iih the motivation, 
knowledge, 3nd resources to talf.e advantage of the learning sociei) 
,and those whose negative image of educatioa makes them unre* 
sponsive to the opportunities available. / ^ \ 

' A second access question concerns the mociification of traditional 
services so that the) are appropriate to the special needs of adults. 
In general, this issue has received considerable attention because of 
the interest of postsecondar) institutions in attracting an adult clien- 
tele to cushion the predictable drop in the enrollment of full-iime 
students. Adults do seem to be achieving equit) in fees and access 
to services in that educational institutions are making the nece^sar) 
administrative arrangements to off^r schedules^ locations, and ser- 
vices appropriate for pan-time learners. 

The problem of recognizing the experiences and prior learning of 
adults is more difficult. There 'is \^idespread agreement now that 
traditional lime-serviag measures of learning are not adequate for 
the learning sociei). Man) instijuiions are beginning to grant credit' 
by examination, credit for experiential learning* and credit for 
learning done under the auspices of noneducaiional agencies. And 
some institutions are beginning to establish their o\^n assessment 
centers in order to facilitate placement and-appropriate program 
planning for adult learners. 

Since the assessment of learning has become a general problem, 
in and out of traditional educational path\^aySf and since it provides 
the base on which planning for life-kjng learning must rest, it is 
^time to look at the potential for professional assessment services 
that tan serve individual learners as well as educational institutions^ 
and even emplo)ers* b> ccjnduciing njmpetenc) assessments- The 
suggestion is for a net\^ork of assessment centers that will conduct 
assessments and prcjvide reports t(\agcncics c^r institutions indicated 
by individuals. 




Providing Information 

Almost al^ planning documents at state and federal levels recom- 
mend the development uf some (ui m of infi>rmaJjonservice to help 
in connecting learner interests and available /^OLirx?>f^aia from 



various s^ioeconomic groups of adults indicate that a \ariet> of dis- 
semination methods should be" usq(J to reach targeted audiences. 
While information dTsseminated \ia print media is a familiar and 
popular form of providing 'information, there is evidence that it 
serves v^ell educated people best. People from lower socioeconomic 
groups, express a greater need fur more personalized one-to-one 
conversations that can help them\n^e the connection bet^^een in- 
dividual goals and appropriate learning opportunities. 

Our anal>,sis recognized the need fur national leadership in de- 
signing the procedures and furms-d model — for collecting infor- 
mation about a variet) of, learning resources^ Local jurisdictions 
could then be responsible fur collecting the basic "core"* informa- 
tion, supplementing it with uppurtunities appropriate for their re- 
gion and clientele. The national service would assume responsibilit) 
fur collecting and disseminating tu lucal^'regions' all information 
about the increasing number of uppurtunities available to a national 
clientele. 

The second dimension of "providing information" is Concerned 
with providing adults with infurmatiun about themselves. Although 
ver> few needs assessments thcjught tu puse the question^ when peo- 
ple were asked if the) would like mure information about their 
competencies* strengths and weaknesses, and so on* substantial 
numbers expressed an interest. We suggested the need for a re- 
search program that wuuld explure what adults want to know about 
themselves and how such infurmatiun shuutd be made available to 
them. Once this is known* existing measures could be examined for 
their usefulness* and OKjdificd and supplemented as~ appropriate. 
As an interim measuCe> it was suggested that d handbook of se- 
lected assessment iooh for adults shc^Uld be prepared and made 
available to^^^4ic;g^ople working with adult learners. 



Proinding Counseling and Hejerral Sewtr/ 

The critical element for stimulating the learning socfet) lies in the 
effectiveness of the matching process. With the increasing number 
— oflearning opticjns available, adults will need to become astufe con- 
sumers of educaticjnal ijfTerings, This Invokes establishing individ- 
ual learning goals and selecting the Icaining resources appropriate 
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jumerous^wajs are suggested to do this^ ranging from the 
one-on-one traditior^al counseling model, to group sessions and 
classes cm educatio^l planning and "consumer" choice, to inter- 
active computer mot^cl^^Difrerent methods ha\e varying degrees of 
accepi^bility to various populations and also various financial ad- 
vani^es. ^ ' . " ' ' ^ ' ^ 



Footnotes 



1. Robbinsand Parker ( i^^ytij performed a \aluable serviceb> com piling and 
^indexing recommendations from 47 documents. Their \%ork contributed 

. substantially to my analysis of recommendations. ' *^fp 

2. ^ The term education^^j^mkering \%as coined by Heffernan> Macy, and 
Vickers (1976) to descrrfe^ihe process uf linking adult learners to learning 
resources. ' ' . 

3. A morkhl) Bulletin^ published b> tjie National Center for Edu^^ational 
Brokering to inform an^Siimiffate exthange among brokering services 
throughout ifte country. 

4- Although the recommendations addressed staff development* manage- 
ment* instructionaK an«i other issues. Apj^>endix A contains on!) the recom- 
mendations dealing with the facilitation^^cess for students. 

> A synthesis ufaduit^interests in new kiiidi of subject matter, instructional 
methods, scheduling, and father aspects of learning under the direct con- 
trol of providers may be ffjund in Cross anci Zusman (i^T^^) and Cross 
{i<.)7«)- ' . ^ I 

r 

(>. We probably shoulct-distc^unt the extent of cost barriers somewhat for 
two reasons. (i> there is evidence thai many adults* especially those of low 
educational attainment* have no idea vvhat varicnis educational optioris^. 
cost, and {1} cost is a more "socialh-acctptable" reason for nonparticipa- 
tioD than more personally threatening Kcirrjcrs such as lack of ability or 
lack of interest. * 

7. Comparable data not available for Iowa 

_ ^. For one example of a program fjf this t>pe see Trani. ei al* 197S. 
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Appendix B : C lassification of 
Recommendations by Topic Addpessed 



L Information - - 

A. Creation of a dau banl^f learning resources 

2, The first stage in the provision of educational and career infor- 
mation and counseling services for adults is the establishment of a 
State-wide regionall>-based information data base of resources. The 
types of resources to be catalogued regionally should' include: (i) 
educational opportunities, {2) employment and training oppor^ni- 
lies; and {3)<^ommunity services. 

Vniled Suites 09) 

14* inventories of current non-traditional arrangements, programs, 
changes in structure^ and'^credentialing should be undertaken na- 
tionally within each level orsegment of higher education. 

United States (79) 

The resources of communities and regions sti^^ld be assessed to 
. create an inventory of existing educational activities conducted by 
various agencies (business^ Industry^ labor unions> and social, cul-^ 
tural> and collegiate sponsors) and thus identify the total potential 
of programs, facilities^ and faculty. 

fowa (8) ' . 

- 6^ Steps should be uken to expand, articulate and! routinize the col- 
lection of d|^^ in [owa relevant to effective planning for lifelong 
learning. . '^^ - ' 

B. Dissemination of information to help people Jocaie appropriate 
learning opportunities 

XewYork(l6) ' ' ' 

' 9. A cooperative^ regional^ *loll-free telephone hot-line should be 



* Ntjmbcr^ u\ [iarcnthcscs rtfcr to bibho^raphjc cntnc^ in Appendix A Number 
^ prc<c<ljnjf rc<ommcn(J.fjnon refers tf> the rctommcmt^jtion number m the indexed 
set 

er|c> 



established on a trial basis to ascertain to what extent it would be 
used to obtain information about adult learning opportunities. 
Brochures and newspapers currently widely used to inform adulu 
could be used to publicize^e existence of the telephone hot-line. 

/ New York (J 4) 

3* Information on regional resources should be provided in an in- 
expensive format* be regularly updated* and employ uniform index- 
ing and cataloging procedures so that the information can be shared 
Cross-regionally. 

California (2) 

I J. The LegislatuV^hotild appropri^e funds to the California 
, Postsecondary EducatiJTn Commission to operate a network of re- 
gional postsecondaFy* program clearinghouses designed to facilitate 
institutioVial plannirr^v4>Togram improvement* and advising of po- 
: * tentiallearnersbyavari^(Vofagencies. 

New York (20)' ' 

3 7 Guidance and counseling services should direct more attention 
to developing means to increase the knowledge of educational op- 
tions among working class people. 

Texas (24) 

io. Information banks should be developed at least at the regional 
level to^ssirnilate program offerings and assist persons in locating 
» courses of their interest. * " * ^ 

NewYork('}4) 

4 Information should be made available in locations wiiich are non- 
threatening and easily accessible' to the public. A recognized compo- 
nent of fnformation dispersal is adequate advertising and public 
delations so that the public is informed of available services, 

JlUnois (7) \ 

Vlll-B. statewide information retrieval and counseling system 



(should be established) for ad\ising aduk s/udents abo'bdhe full 
range of postsecojidary opportunities available to them. 



C. Advertising and promotional efforts to attract Hearners to edu* 
cational institutions 

New York (1 9) * 
6. Plan and advertise programs ivhich will^jentice more of the re* 
spondents who are not interested in educational or train ingjictivi ties 
into becoming in\ol\ed. Particular target groups shotfla be house* 
wives and retired persons. 

New York (1 5) 

8.7.2. To reach the lo^ income people* program information should 
be made a\ai!able through church groups. ta\erns and other com* 
mun ay centers where such groups tend to congregate. 

NewYork(I5) ^ ^ , 

8.9. 1 . Better promotional efforts are neecjed to attract adults to con* 
tinuing education programs. It is not sufficient to rely solely on 
printed matter distributed through traditional avenues. 

New York (1 5) 

8XJ.3. Another a\enue for promoting continuing education offer- 
ings more fully would be the television medium. 

N}wYork(I5) 

8.1 1 .3. Community leaders such as clerg)men, legislators and other 
civic leaders should be made to feel part of the planning process so 
that they could* in turn* channel adults into the educational in* 
stitutions.^^ ' 

tJmt€dSUites(4l) ^ ^ 

III- 10. The universit) should publicize the* a\ailabilit) of all ^roll- 
men t options tu inform potential participants of \ar>ing approaches 
to meeting educational needs. 



California {B}-^ 

il. The Legislature should appropriate funds to the California 
, Postsecondary Education Commissiun to copduQ a regionally-based 
public information program about all a\ailable postsecondar) op- 
portunities, with a particular focus on the profx^sed information and 
counseling service, 

//, Counseling Sennces^ 

A, Creation of comprehensive counseling services 

California (2) 

lo. To meet the nSed of potential adult learners for information 
about learning opportunities and for counseling about career plans 
— the most immediate and widespread of all learning needs-the 
California Legislature should appropriate de\elopmental funds to 
create ^ statewide system of Educational Ser\ices Centers to<pro\ide 
information and referral asse^ssment of interests and competencies, 
counseling and career planning, and aid to individuals in coping 
v/ith institutions. 

Utah (44) 

17. A strongi well-informedi coordinated counseling and guidance 
service should be maintained on the campus of e\er> postsecondary 
institution with some expertise for dd\ising and counseling the ma- 
ture adult learner. This service should evaluate the student and 
direct him to that prograiji or institution which best fas his purposes, 
apUtudes, abilities, and interests. Information should be provided 
on the variety of programs available, where they are locatedi costs 
involved, and methods of instruction employed..^ ^ 

* J- 

United States (3 9) ^ ' ^ 

Studerxt guid^ince and counseling services.^ in specially created 
centers when i?ecessaf^ and appropriate, should provide expert ad- 
vice relevant to both individual need and available resources. 



Iowa(8) , , . 

4. Ail Iowa refidents should have the full range of adult supporting 
services 4.onvenienti) available^ including a source or sources of fi- 
nancial aid> such that re^ntr) into appropriate postsecondary edu- 
cation is facilitated. 

4* Greater emphasis must placed on the guidance/counseling/ 
advisement funitiort a^ it is rented to individual and group rieed*. 

New York (17) ^ 

Consmjct apd implement a.plan for mor^jjJHuate information^ ' 
referral and courrselinj^ services for the adullTelSier. 

14/U is recommended that post-secondary educational institutions 
expand tfieir programs of edu^ttonal information^ referral ap- 
praisal, and counseling to alhadults in the comm^nit^i.^ 

2. Help Slates establish occupational and educational information^ 
systems as well as (education^ consumer) brokering servio^ which 
would help^ind^viduals of all ages make moreSntelligeni choices 
about careers and educational and leisure activities. 

B. Making counseling services mor^asil) accessible to adults 

3. Serious stud> and effort should be given to the urgently needed 
upgrading of adult guidance services. Because of the costs involved, 
the priric'ipal provider organizations in the region sliould explore 
the desirabilit) and fiscal feasibilit) of developitig jointly financed 
and staffed adult guidance and counseling centers that could be 
used by all providers as v^^ell as by prospective^adult participants. 

NewYprUlH) ^ 

* I. OfT-Camp^s Learning Centers. It is recorhitiended that 



pus learning centers be established in localises more than 20 miles 
from an existing educational llifftitution. These centers ^sould^ref- 
erabl);!)^ established in conjunction ^sith local libraries vthich have 
a commitment to postsecondar) education and some already exist- 
ing resources, in the form of books, ^periodicals, and instructional, 
technology, ' 

NewYork(n) ' ^ 1 ♦ 

8, 18, J' Bec^se of the expetises involved, it would be highly recom- 
mended th^t a team of well-qualified career and vocational counsel- 
Jrs be formed who can trav^ to vawous locations in the region to^ 
,^'j.provide career, vocational and academic counseling to adults of the 
region. Testing ^nd test interpretation abilities, combined with a 
knowledge of the world of work, should be requireS of these, coun- 
selors, , ' 

California (3) 

1 3, An extensive program of academic and non-academic counseling 
should,be provided for part-time^tudents, 

Texas (24) ^ " ^ ' 

21, Appropriate administrative and counseling services of a uni- 
versity or college should be available in the evenings and on week- 
ends to accommodate the part-time*Sr non-matriculating student. 
There sho^d'be no distinction made between the services offered 
on-campi4p^to the full-time student and those available to a non-tra- 
ditional student, 

* NewYorkCn) . ' 

8,3.3, Adult counseling anjj ac^der^ic advising service personnel 
need lo hp made aware of, and more responsive to, tiie particular 
needs of adults. At times, the age of the cpunselors can be an im- 
portant factor in limiting their understanding of the older acjults' 
problems, ''"^''Tr'""-— - ^ ^ 

•C. Devdopment of mechanisms and/or counseling services to match 
learner needs with learning resources 
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t^Qlifomia(2) , " 

16. Cajifornia should assess present experiments in referral ^^r- 
vices to educational resources and oih^r sources of assistance, and 
develop ^ statewide sjstem of postsecondarj information and re- 
ferral services by 1980. 

California (2) 

18. California should initiate a s^tatewide network of information 
*and referral* appraisal and counselmg and career planning ser- 
vices to offer comprehensi\e aid without extensi\e duplication to 
adults in planning theit continued de\elopment and Jearning. 

Connecticut (4) 

Make up-to-date personal Counseling a\ailabte to all segments 
of t|je population, not just students* through regional centers, sup- 
ported b) a computer ser\ice. The computer would match upqDali- 
fications and preferences of ap[>licants with the measurable char, 
acteristics and requirements of the state*s institution's of higher 
educatiop. 

6. Construct and irnplement a plan for more adequate information, 
referral and counBeling'ser\ ices for the adult learners. 

D,. Development of counselor training programs ^ 

G'-^2. Extend the training oXtCounselors in contemporary ap- 
proaches, including the use of the computei as a counseling tool 

New Yorh/W) 

ij. I - The de\el(>pment of a Training prograin fcjtf counselors or adults 
in educational institutions and at t^rnm unity agencies be established 
at oneiorjjosaibly more) institutions in ihe region. ^ ^ 

Xeui York (20) 

2. Short-term training programs in institutes and workshops for 



counselors of ^dun^ in continuing education should be developed, 
NewYork(20) 

36. Directoifs of counseling services and counselors should be 
oriented to the useS^of iechnulug> fur maximum effecti\eness, econ- 
omy and utilization of such services, ^ 




New York (20) 

^ .3.8. Couftselorsemplo^eci b> counseling and referral ^enices in con- 
^tinuing education should be oriented to the de\elopmftntal needs of 
'adults and to methods of organizing and disseminatiVjjg education 
I ■'/-iolormaiion, ^ 

3, Serious stud> and effort shcjuld be gi\f n u> tfee urgently needed 
upgrading of adult guidance services. Because of the costs invoked^ 
the principal provider organizations in the region should explore 
the desirabitit) and fiscal feasibirlit) of de\ eloping jointly financed 
^ and. staffed adult guidance and counseling centers th^ could be 
used h) all providers as well as by prospecti\e adult participants. 

4^ Emergifig efforts at mid-career counseling and advisement should 
be multiplied and bolstered through vigorous research efforts by the 
Regions colleges to gain more insight into the needs and problems 
^ of.adulis facing mid-career changes! — * j 

Xew Yor^i}6) 

3. Graduate programs s[>eciali/ing in^he counseling of adults should 
be more exiensi\el) d?\eloped. ^^t^cle^t support for the de\elop- 
ment of suA programs sh(>uld be provided through funding b) ^le 
New York 5taie Department of Education as part of its annpunced 
commitment of broadened access to posisecondar) continuing edu- 
' cation opportunities for adults, ^ 




///. Provision of Support Sennces 
California (3) 

Existing campus facilities should be full) available to the part- 
time student* panic ularl> in the late afternoons* evenings, oji v»ee It- 
ends* and in the summer. 

SewYorkd?) * ' / 

8-3-5* Policies for the use uf gymnasium facihties. libraries and other 
ser\ices can be adjusted to accommodate the pan-ume student adult 
who has a family with dependents- 

8-3^* Offices f>f the registrar, the deans of students, academic ad^ 
visors and counselors, the cashier and the book store should be open 
at hours suitable For working adults. These offices should be open 
for some hours4jP"ing v»eekends or evening hours-. These hours 
should be sufficiently v»ell advertised to enable the v»orking people 
to plan ahead. . ^ 

VnitedState%(4l) 

III-7- Appropriate adusor> and administrative ser\ices of the uni- 
\ersit> should be a\ailabteat night and on weekends to accommodate 
r|oneon\entiunal participants engaged in prfjgrams offered dbiing 
those times- 

Florida ("y) 

II It is recommended that postsccaridarv educational institution^ 
make all resources and services, such as ph)sic^^acilities. counsel- 
ing and referra), student financial assistance, registration systems 
and libraries available on an equitable basis to part-time learners- 

Mas^sachmelh MO) . . 

Efforts should be made to rertio\e other bartiers \^omen face 
through adult da> programs f<ir women \^ith children in schooL da> 
care facilities on campus for women v»ith small children, and the 
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/f^ Access and Advocacy 

A, Improving access for all ^ 

Vniied States (39) t 

1, Full educationat"opportunit> should be realisticaU\ availat^l^e and 
feasible for all who may benefit from it> whatever their condition of 

United States ( 3 9y 

2. Basic, continuing, and recurrent education should be strength- 
ened 'find made more available than at preseni^'^to adu)t5 ofnhe 
United States. ' ^ 

United States (41) 

1-3 The congress should enact a universal bill of educational rig 
that would guarantee to ever\ citizen access* to the widest possib 
educational opportunities. i 

United States (41) / 

1-6. Consortia of institutions should be established on a l^aL re- 
gional and national basis to pool resources for continuing education, 
with the aim of making sure that virtually ^11 citizens have access to 
continuous learning of high quality. 

United Sta(£S^h 

1-7 Each un]J%l^> should c<jntjnuously renew its commitrtients as 
well as iden(if> the resources necessary to meet its responsibility in 
lifelong lea/ning., Account should be taken of the changing educa- 
tional neffas of "groups to be served, and strong efforts should be 

made to improv e access to programs. 

r 

t'nited States (36) 

I Th/e Cornmission recommends that all states enact legislation pro- 
viding for aqrnission to public c<jmmunity c<jlleges of all applicant^ 
who are high school graduates <ir persons over jSyearsoYage who 
are capable of benefiting from contirjjiing education. . 



Califomm'(2) 

I. California's colleges and universities should act affirmalively to 
treat older adults and part-time students along \sith young people 
and full-time students as equUl members of intergeneratfonal edu- 
cation communities, 

Calijamia (2) 

6. The California State Lnnersitv and Colleges and the L'ni^ersitv 
of CaJifomia should further extend their regular degree program* 
10 off-campus locations in \savs* irfties, and places convenient to 
adults. 

The Legislature should allocate pro^jram de\etopme^it funds to 
both systems to design programs and modes oj insiruaion. 
such funding to be limited^siv^o years for each nev, program, 

State subvention for External Degree pro^^rams of the State L'ni- 
versUy and Colleges should be on approximately the same basis as 
that for regular on-campus pro^^rams having the same purpose 

Iowa <H) ^ * ^ 

5 Meeting the edutalional needs r^f the nontraditiona! learner 
should be a cooperaii\e effort bv all relevant institutions and or- 
^(anizations coordinated statev^ide 

Mas^arhu^eiUi 10) 

A, Access to the svstem of continuinkJ and part-time post'Secondar> 
education m Massachusetts should be assured for alt elements of the 
adult popu^atJon through a varjet\ of measures 

Fhmd/i 

J Ii is recommended that the Hcn-ida Legislature mandate a public 
policy vshich enables the slate's adult learners to have the educa- 
tional resources and services of jjublic and prnate postsecondary 
educational institutions accessible to them throughout their Hfeume 
and that such access be made availably vsithout regard to race, age, 
sex < or place of residence' 



C. Advocacy for access to educational institutions 



CahfomiQ (2) ♦ 
19, Together uich the prior ser\jces. California should support edu- 
cational assisunce or ad\ocac% on behalf of its citizens m their deal- 
ings with institutions, agencies, and emplovers 

Untied St^t^s (41} 

III - 3 ^. Wherever appropriate, the information and assistance center 
specialists should act as ombudsmen, uorklng to facilitate educa- 
tional panicipation and minimize bureaucratic inconvenience. ' 

Iowa ^8} , ■ 

4. Supponing ser\ices should amon^( other things, "take an advo- 
cates role <jn behatf of their, clients, urging institutions to remove 
unnece55ar> barriers, devise useful and appropriate programs re- 
sponsive to the adults' learning needs and interests, and find suffi- 
cient support to enable the adult to participate/ ' 

D, Creating more fiexible admission critena^and procedures 
(jjmmnrut(4} 

G- i5 Encourage the acceptance bv all institutions of higher educa- 
tion, but especialK bv the cummuniiv colleges, of a ceruin number 
of students vvh<i give e\idence of potential even though their back- 
ground does not fall into tradiiKinal kin<ls of preparation. » 

^3 Admission of students to non-tradttioijjal programs should be 
based on new' kinds of examining pr<Kedure5 or more flexible and 
interpretiVe^pplication of criteria. 

Texas (28} ^ ' 

K, For mature studenti m public p<ysisecondarv educational insti- 
tutionsv there should be no ^andardi/ed tests or admission require- 
ments bevtyid high school ^t^duatu^n, Standar<i5 f<;r performance 
should be imposed for exit, not entrance 



C. Advocacy for access to educational institutions 
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^3 Admission of students to non-tradttioijjal programs should be 
based on new' kinds of examining pr<Kedure5 or more flexible and 
interpretiVe^pplication of criteria. 

Texas (28} ^ ' 

K, For mature studenti m public p<ysisecondarv educational insti- 
tutionsv there should be no ^andardi/ed tests or admission require- 
ments bevtyid high school ^t^duatu^n, Standar<i5 f<;r performance 
should be imposed for exit, not entrance 



struction should be proportionate to the part-time $tudent*s course 
and credix load. ^ 

Utah (44) , ^ ^ < 

24* Part-time resident or nonresident students (those enrolled for 
less than ten credit hours) (should) be assessed tuition on a per- 
,credit*hour basis proportionate to the tuition paid b> full-time stu- 
dents- 

Utah (44) ' ^ ^ ' 

28. Students enrolled for credit in continuing education or exten- 
sion, division courses (should) be assessed tuition on the same credit 
hour basis as provided in the regular tuition schedule. 

B. Providing financial assistance 

^Uiah (44) { 
19. The St4ie Board of Regents (should^ iseek legislation and adopt 
rules and regulations to grant tuition-t'i^ee access 10 all Utah resi* 
^ents ,aged 65 years and over in--*lj courses and units of the Utah 

^System of Higher Education, sniyect to space a\ailabilit>. The only 
expense to such students \%uuld be an> non-tuition fees, and books 
and*supplies students may wish to purchase. * 

Califomta(2) ^ . ' ^ 

2. The Trustees of the California State Uni\ersjt> ^d Ceilege^^^ 
should examine their sJjHmg scaleuf Stude^TWervices fees and per- ' 
haps reduce b> up tu a thirtKhc per unit fee for those enrolled less 
than fulUtime while increasing the fee slightl) for students enrolled 
for 16 units or moret / 

The Regents of thfe Unnersitv of California should implement'as 
soon as possible. a f^ee structure with a reasonable floop and several 
steps to reflect more accurate!) the difTcrences in t!^ts and services 
received by regui^^ part-time and^ fuJl-time degree credit students- 

Cahformail) ' ' ^ 

3. The Legislature, the State Schularshi[) and Luan Commission* and 
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tfie governing boards of public institutions of higher ediicaiion 
should act lo end discrimination against .pan-time ancj adult stu- 
denjj in iheir financial aid policies and practices. Aid policies should 
be based largel>, if not exclii5i\el>, on abilii) to meet educational 
costs. 

California (2) 

4- The Legislature should pro\ide funds to the Continuing Educa* 
tion and Uni\ersit> Extension Di\i5ion of the California State Uni- 
\er5it> and Colleges and the Uni^ersil) of California lo establish fee 
waiver programs to assure need) students access to existing pro- 
grams. ' ' f . 

Cohiecii€uti4) ^ ^ ^ 

A. 3 We recommend legislation v^hich \^ould provide grants for 
pan-time graduate and undergraduate stijdents in independent in- 
stitutions. 

Massachusetts ( 10) ^ ^ 

^ E. The Commonwealth should . , . establish a Massachusetts Adult 
Continuing education \bucher^ program for lo\^-income, lovv pre- 
vious education adults to be operated throufjh the Board of Higher 
(Postsecondary) Education. ^ 

Texas (25) 

14- Persons over 63 )ears of age in need should be exempt from tui- 
tion fees for continuing education offerings, on a spce-available 
basis, ' ^ 

Untied States (39) 

3- financial support (cither scholarships or loans) should be pro- 
vided to all postsecondary school students on \^hich lhe> nja> draw 
according to their educational ^needs. circumstances of life, and con^ 
. tinuing or recurrent interests in improvement. 

United States i4 1) 

Such (pan-time) students should receive equivalent" con- 
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sideration for financiaLaid, comrrfea&urate v* 'nh their degree of need 
^n^ extent of educational participation, 

Texas (24) ^ . ' ^ ^ 

, 24. The currtent t)pes bf student financial aid should be^adea\ail- 
aHesto the. non-traditional student oh an equal basis, regardless of 
Vvhether he is engaged in a degree pA>gram or a non-credit lifelong 
learning program. New, more relevant adult fiMliQial aid sjstetns 
shoi^d also bedevelo|>ed.^-** 

Xew York (20) ^ " ^ ^ ' ' ^ 

Higher education institutrons should ^trengthert their com- 
mitment^ provide increased financial aid to patt-time^tudents* "^^^^ 

^ Sew York (20} ' 
4.9. NeVr York State sh'Suld pursue a poWcy of developing an entltle- 
«nient pro^fr^m for all aWults in the state for the not too di^ant,^., 
* fii^re, . ' 

New York (16) ■ v " 

i) V4nancidrdKj(,based on need shouJd be made available' to the acquit 
part-time student from both.pLiblic and prNate funds. "Special atfefi- 
lion ti> the financial needs of nlinurit) ^tioups should be given, y 

f<l. Credit ' _ . . 



(*i."Esyit>lbhii^ a credit registry 



Jtiijaiu(7r * ... ^ ^ - ' 

Vtll-t^. A central depositor) (should be established) in which an) , 
Muderit^ who' b<> elects c^n have recorded all of his or her credits ^ 
earned in jjost-scctjiidat) cducati(^n, ancrfrtjnj^ which^a transcript of 
* theSQi^redits can he readily obtaine^i^ * * 

^,pnmi Suites (39) * ' ^ - ' ' 

j\\ A fiatjonal cdutatiurjal rcgisti \ sh<^ld be established to ejaluate \ 
a stu<leat's t<^ta] ediicSti<>n5l attom plishmcnis as me<isured b)*i^urse 



-credits, examinations, or other mean^ keep a continulnf^ file to 
which items could be added* and uffer«id\ice on ^sa>s to cumplele 
a degree program. 

Calt/onua(2)^ * ' ^^^^^ ^ 
I .To meet^ the need for acaHemit%erli|^atioti of persons who 
have acquired knowledge or skill in olher than^^adernic settings* 
the Legislature should appropriate developmenta) funds to create 
a statewide "tearnUig validation service for awarding decree credit 
for prior learning* granting associate, bachelors* and master^ de- 
^grees on the basis of demonstrated knowle^ige and skill* maintain- 
ing a credit bank, and providing a record of all career-relevant ex- 
periences. * ' . ' 

i\exirYork(l5) % ' ' - 

Pf.uo.i A regional r^^jrd-kee[)ing. or transcript, system for con^ 
trnuing education programs would be ver) useful for the part^ci-'^^ 
pants. Rec<jrds kept on continuing education activities in other states 
have helped in pr(jviding added nicentives and motivation to partici- 
pants. Regional data banks have proven u> be useful and successf^j^^^ 

B. Evaluating previous learning for credit 

Vi(ih(44) ■ ^ ' ^ 
:VxThe value of credit awarded (should) not be related to the time*, 
location* or method' of instructioh. Credit awarded through ex- 
ternal options should be considercfd ec|ual tcj ''regular** credit, i^ir 
IS applicable iu c<jllege trarvsftr or baccalaureate Ipvel programs. ' t ^ 

^Vidh(44} 

htiih Vuih poststujiid.ir.) insliiution (should) provide* through 
regular insiitutJOJial bulletins Annouiicemfiifits. information con^ 
cerning uflFiit locations and prt>cedures.for vatidatir^g academic and 
vocational learning and obtaining credit for learning Sr skills ac- 
quired ni tilher tlian^ighcr educatic^n seldngs. Adwlt and part-time 
students who s[>tiKi less time on the (ampus particularl) need to be 
prtjvided a[jprupnfjlc' in/o^|f7Talion regaf<linK available options jfor 



Rus life. limiS^rescribed years of studvj^ spate (residence on cam- 
pUs). and systems of acadeijiik accounting (credits or hoiioi poinU' 
'eaJ^ed), ^ ^ 4^ 

Vml^d States (39) 

3^5 /rhe techniques used by the Commission^on the Accreditation of 
Seuvice Experience ((*\sl) of the American Council on Education 
should be used in other alternate systems to establish credit' and 
other^ui%alencie*^ for courses offend By government, industry, 
andother sponsors. % 

SewYork{i5) . V ^ - 

It woujd b^^er> us^uJ if the colleges could work out a 
method ree(#gnuinK some ulrheKpro^rarns of other ptufessional 
' orjjanizatrons b> aw^irdin^ aeademit ^redTts" fur some of the^work. 
aT\d thys, add credibilitv to the [>rograms^Wljte' providing an in- 
centive to bring members of or^dni/atl<Jn back to campuses. 

^. Florida (5} 

\^. It IS rec/^mmended that postseconxJary educational institutions ^ 
cx[>lore and develop opportunities, to grant Academic crediis^or 
validated learning acquired lhr^>u^h life expei^nces, field experi-^ 
ences, v^ork experiences, .and previously acquired ^^ontinuing edu- 
cation units. ' , " 

\ 

^ C. Providing opportunities for crcdit-bv-^arn 

United Statrs (41}^ . - | ' ^ 

*]| III-14 Jllc' universitf^^ould continue* ao^^xpand availability of 
uaKer examinations and ciedii bv examination. 

? ^. Because of the* variety uf\^stin^ [>n>^rams. the domain of indi- 
V idual de[>arjtmcnts and tht^ neetWur a]>]>ropiiatc articulation agree- 
mcnts'amtjng institutions <A ^he stale* existing Regs;nt policy con- 
tern^ig crtdit-by-cxainniathMj (shonlcl) he icstattcl and v^idely pub- 
licized. 



^ Texas (28) ' * , 
O. Institutions should re\ieH ande\aluate their policies concerning 
^hfe acceptability of tlje resuli^pf the College Le^el Examination Pro- 
gram inor<fer that mature students mav be able io capitalize on their 
' life experience as thev continue their education- " 

^ United States (39) ^ 

" '*4y^ P^grees ^hould sometimes be awarded b> examination i£ t\vo 
' conditions ate met- The imtitution concerned is an established and 
reputable educational authontv, qpd \ahd and reliable examin^tioj^^ 
are available to test the atuinment of the degree s objecti\es. 
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